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‘Wattonad Accounting Machines save us $43,136 per year... 
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return 120% annually on our investment 
— FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, Mospeth, L. I. 


“World's Largest Manufacturer of Room Air Conditioners” 
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GENERAL BUSINESS _ HIGH STAKES IN THE MIDDLE EAST. Marines land in Lebanon as part of 


a U.S. decision to stem the spread of Nasserism..............00 cee cee eeees 


— THOSE UNCASHED CHECKS. Bernard Goldfine is not the only one who 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 uses them in business. They appear in many transactions—legal and illegal...... 

WASHINGTON OUTLOOCK 3? BUILDERS FACE ANTI-BIAS LAW. FHA and VA will refuse to insure mort- 

DREMATICNA CURCOE 61 gages for builders who violate state anti-discrimination laws..............0005 
PERSONAL BUSINESS 101 

THE TREND 120 CANADA HEADS TO HEALTH. Diefenbaker’s prescription of deficit spend- 

FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 ing seems to have worked against recession... ........... ccc eee cece eee eeees 
CHARTS OF THE WEEK 104 





READERS REPORT 5 ASK THE MAN WHO OWNED ONE. Packard’s old aad is } dying, 


along with the second oldest surviving make of auto.... 


LAST DAYS OF THE 85TH CONGRESS. Despite its history of frustration, 


the 85th made some bold decisions 


WHERE MAIL HIKES HURT. Direct mailers, with $1.7-billion volume in 
1957, will find rate boosts slicing already thin profit margins. 


SCIENTISTS CLOSE IN ON CANCER. Big research conference in London 


gets glimpse of major breakthrough not far ahead... 


IN BUSINESS. News about $16-million ticket hookup for airline, New Jersey’‘s 
rebuff to railroads, Corn Products-Best Foods merger, Fed’s ban on bank merger. . 


THE DEPARTMENTS 





BUSINESS ABROAD: _ Behind the Iraq Revolt lies pressure from r Egypt's Nasser, the Army, and from a new 
and discontented middle class. . 
In Business Abroad. News about new team for atom power, steel deal with, Red 
China, how rebellion hits Cuban business, unpopular Frondizi 


FINANCE: Profits Slip Again. Scattering reports for the second quarter indicate that earnings 
will still be below the 1957 period orci , yeas es yaa 
Wall Street Talks .... 


GOVERNMENT: In Washington. News about tax relief for small businesses, artificial rainmaking 
research, long-range radar system, metals subsidy, special censuses, space agency 


LABOR: Showdown on “Right to Work.” AFL-CIO is organizing against the growing oppo- 
sition to compulsory unionism 
Wage Hikes continue despite the recession. Increases provided in this year’s con- 
tracts are running between 8¢ and 11¢ an hour, only slightly less than last year 
Labor Reform bills get union backing, but management is critical 
In Labor. News about Canadian tie-ups with U. S. unions, compensation for loss of 
hearing, ILA-IBT drive to sign up Canadian dockworkers, opposition to Hoffa's 
international ambitions, new music guild’s victory 


MANAGEMENT: _ Stauffer: A Feel for the Future. Hans Stauffer, president of Stauffer Chemical Co., 
spots markets still unborn and sets up plants to await the future customers. . 


In Management. News about credit card rivalry, Penn-Texas board meeting, 
Russell McPhail 


MARKETING: The Steep Slide Grinds to a Halt. University of Michigan survey turns up some 
moderately encouraging data on consumers’ intentions 


Battle Over Beer. Safeway tangles with California brewers in antitrust suit. 


THE MARKETS: In the Markets. News about impact of Near East crisis on Wall Street, Canadian 
refunding of war bonds, dividend picture ' 


PRODUCTION: Tape Winds Up for Bigger Role. Despite recession, magnetic tape makers ied 
with new capacity, fancier techniques, to meet growing demand... ; 


New Products .... 





RESEARCH: In Research. News about research activity in Soviet Union, new medical develop- 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 1443 133.3 1130.1 *1324 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 

Automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,964 111,210 11,150 11,851 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.).............0-2e00es 4,751 6,882 6,335 6,424 6,439 


Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,843 1,296 1,624 1,240 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 153,861 290,704 193,815 133,774 
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2,030 1,751 +1,442 1,515 
143,699 105,566 146,206 98,040 
$17,083 $69,344 $80,033 $84,272 $97,453 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 — 100) A 399.7 397.6 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ‘ 81.6 83.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) . 91.1 89.9 
ss cc cacndasvetcstbereevebabeeeuwen’s 17.4¢ 17.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) . 181.5 181.5 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $35.17 $36.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)......... 2. cc cece ewes 14.045¢ 25.220¢ 25.888¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $1.98 $1.75 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.80¢ 34.89¢ 
a eee seh cadens edu On Ual ee Cebane ce birianen $1.51 $1.65 $1.65 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 — 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks t+45,820 54,750 57,100 +54,560 54,844 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 87,581 93,534 195,262 94,522 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +t9,299 32,186 29,790  +30,371 30,125 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 26,020 31,216 +32,575 32,337 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,792 25,440 26,380 26,589 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ja jy — hm 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $178.0 $350.7 $349.9 $351.8 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $16.9 $15.2 $17.5 $17.4 
Housing starts (in thousands) 55.9 99.9 105.0 115.0 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 78.7 117.4 119.5 119.1 
Bank debits (in millions) +t$85,577 $193,349 $195,100 $219,447 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $8,541 $16,783 $16,572 $16,485 
Exports (in millions) $812 $1,813 $1,531 $1,638 


* Preliminary, week ended July 12, 1958. ’ 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
% Revised. en designated markets, middling +} in. 
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Hose eats sharp oyster shells, 
moves grain by carloads 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: Metal tubing, unioading 
freight cars holding 30 tons of mixed 
grain, pieces of oyster shells and other 
things, used tO wear Out in a few 
months. The tubing couldn't stand the 
sharp bends or wear caused by the hard 
particles. Many times, during a night 
shift, it would break or come apart and 
the plant would be shut down. 


What was done: The company, a 
maker of a feed supplement for ani- 
mals, took the problem to a B. F.Good- 
rich distributor. A special kind of hose 





was suggested. The rubber is soft but 
so tough that it’s even used in some 
places to carry broken glass, has often 
outlasted steel in other uses. 
Savings: This B.F.Goodrich hose has 
been unloading 90 tons a week 
ever since. It's already lasted twice 
as long as the flexible metal pipe and 
is expected to give three or four times 
the service. 

Extra benefits: In addition to making 
this hose stand abuse, B.F.Goodrich 
engineers have also made it light and 


flexible, easy for workmen to handle 
A coil of round steel wire, buried in 
the hose, keeps it from crushing, 
kinking or collapsing even under 
powerful suction. 


Where to buy: Your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor has exact specifications for 
the B.F.Goodrich hose used for this 
materials-handling job. And, as a fac- 
tory-trained specialist in rubber 
products, he can answer your ques 
tions about a// the rubber products 
B.F.Goodrich makes for industry 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-383, Akron 18, Ohio. 
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Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation - STAINLESS 
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Quality 
products 
start with 


J&L 


stainless 
steel wire 


Many types of products are fabricated from 
stainless steel wire. We suggest you consider 
Jones & Laughlin Stainless Steel Wire where 
ease of forming or special corrosion or heat 
resisting properties are required. 


For your particular application or production 
problem, we offer the services of our stainless 
steel specialists. A letter or call will receive 
prompt attention. 


Wire today for your copy of J & L's 
new Stainless Steel Wire Manual. 


Long-lasting filters and screens are 
woven from stainless steel wire. 


aft 


Many types of screws are more 
economically formed by cold heading. 


Various shapes made with J & L slide forming wire, 


AL STAIBIESS 


_ BAR * WIRE * SHEET STRIP 
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READERS REPORT 





“Congratulations” 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the Special 
Report on Computers [BW—Jun. 
21°58,p68}. 

I think the article is the best 
comprehensive report that has been 
written during the past two or three 
years on the growth and current 
status of data processing work. 

It is quite evident that you did 
a great deal of research through 
many personal interviews and on- 
the-scene visits which appear to 
have been equal to or greater than 
the customary range of sources for 
such a report. The job of pulling 
together the wealth of material ob- 
tained must have been a difficult 
one. The resulting article is well 
organized and the judgments drawn 
should prove valuable to many 
readers. It would be my predic- 
tion that the article will stand the 
test of time well as an accurate 
appraisal of the current fast-mov- 
ing situation when viewed in retro- 
spection several years from now.... 

J. W. Pontius 
CONSULTANT—ELECTRONIC DATA 

PROCESSING 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

As one who knows nothing about 
the over-all subject of computers, I 
thought your article on the subject 
was about the most understandable 
I have read in a business magazine. 
| have, of course, read others but 
none was able to explain the sub- 
ject in terms that would be mean- 
ingful to me in terms of arriving 
at a business decision. 

HAROLD BURSON 
PRESIDENT 
BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Your excellent report on Com- 
puters shows a keen appreciation 
of the problems encountered in an 
electronic data processing effort. 
The Navy has learned through 
considerable experience that the 
really important gain to be had 
from computers lies in the area of 
improved management  effective- 
ness rather than in clerical savings, 


although we have in many in- 
stances achieved real savings. 

| would like to call to your at- 
tention that the installation of the 


IBM 701 at the Navy’s Aviation 
Supply Office in March of 1954, 
predates by half a year the instal- 
lation you credit as being the “first 
large-scale electronic computer 
planned exclusively for business 
use.” I hardly think you would 
argue that the 701 was not a large- 
scale computer; it was used ex 
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Reliable valving opens the door 
to savings in plant operation 


Hancock Bronze and Steel Valves combine long service life with 
lowest maintenance. Their dependable performance and long-term 
economy are recognized by every type of industrial user. 

A leader in its field since 1877, Hancock “firsts” include high 
pressure, high temperature steel valves with hard faced seats, im- 
proved gasketing and guiding—special design valves such as the 
“3 in 1” Flocontrol—extremely hard seat and disc bronze valves, 
and many other types. In planning a new plant or a re-valving 
project, you can save time and money by specifying Hancock 
Bronze and Steel Valves. 

Industrial distributors in all principal cities backed by convenient 
regional warehouses are ready to serve you. We invite your inquiry. 


mmm HANCOCK BRONZE AND STEEL VALVES 


A product of 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Export Division « Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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clusively for inventory control, a 
very typical business use. 

I believe you will find that the 
Navy and the other military de- 
partments have been in the fore- 
front for some time not only in 
the development and use of elec- 
tronic computers for business pur- 
poses but also in the creation oi 
a doctrine suited to the real po- 
tential of these new machines. 

W. H. HILt 
DIRECTOR DATA PROCESSING 

SYSTEMS DIVISION 
NAVY MANAGEMENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

Your Special Report on Com- 
puters is the most realistic and in- 
formative piece of writing on the 
subject in years. 

The excellent list of Computer 
Do’s and Don’ts should include, we 
believe, “Pick a man to head the 
operation who has demonstrated 
his ability to organize and operate a 
successful electronic data process- 
ing installation. What you will have 
to pay him will be the best invest- 
ment of the entire effort... .” 

LisTON TATUM 
FIELD DIRECTOR 
COMPUTER USAGE CO., INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

The article on... computers... 
is most interesting. It is one of the 
most perceptive articles to be pub- 
lished on this difficult subject. 
Your editorial staff is to be con- 
gratulated for their excellent han- 
dling of the story... 

M. B. SMITH 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORP. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


The Good Life 


Dear Sir: 

Fireworks, Apathy and Change 
BW—Jul.5’58,p15|: This stimu- 
lating article achieves the difficult 
viewpoint of one poised apart. as 
on a space station. “More people.” 
it concludes, “are interested in the 
good life.” And what is that? Dif- 
ferent things to different people; 
but for me it includes: 

Leisure in which to seek individ- 
ual understanding, rather than to 
follow like an ant in a file. 

Recognition that pleasure de- 
rives from achievement, rather 
than possession. 

Realization that to solve the 
ultimate mysteries of the universe 
will require improvement of the 
human race, probably through ap- 
plication of genetic principles al- 
ready known but disregarded. 

P. S. BaRROwsS 
DEL MAR, CALIF. 
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pubrication 


How just 10 minutes with this guide 


can open the door to major savings 


fies Texas Company has developed 
an important guide to significant 
savings in a neglected field of cost-con- 
trol. It’s not a book about lubricants— 
or about lubrication either. After all, 
lubricants and lubrication are matters 
that you, as an executive, normally 
leave to others. Nevertheless, the sav- 
ings that can be made by good lubrica- 
tion practices can only be realized 
when management knows how to 
organize the lubrication responsibility, 
what kind of savings to expect, and 
how to determine them—facts that you 
can find in Texaco’s new guide. 


Why this knowledge is a 

“must” today 

Generally lower profit margins plus 
today’s trend toward decentralization 
have put increased emphasis on the 
profit-and-loss statement as a measure 
of management efficiency for each 
plant unit. This guide uncovers a whole 
new area for savings for cost-conscious 
management by showing how to make 
significant reductions in maintenance 


costs. 


Reducing maintenance costs 
increases profits directly 

No other area of plant operation offers 
management such a major opportunity 
for savings. For example: A 10% 
reduction in maintenance costs through 
better lubrication methods will 
increase profits up to 4% in the aver- 
age plant—that’s more than equivalent 
toa 4% increase in sales! And Texaco’s 
new guide shows how it’s done. 


Why organized lubrication is now 

a major tool for effecting savings 

Steadily increasing mechanization has 
placed a greater premium on continu- 
ous high output—and a higher penalty 
on downtime. Texaco’s new guide 
points out how an organized lubrica- 
substantial 


tion plan can bring you 


savings the following ways: 


S 


Here’s what an 

organized lubrication plan does: 

e Raises production by cutting out 
inefficient manhours. Texaco’s guide 
shows how one metalworking manu- 
facturer saved 315 manhours per 
month. 


e Extends parts life by handing lubri- 
cation responsibility to a qualified 
engineer. One major corporation has 
recommendations 
contained in the guide; expects to 


already acted on 


effect substantial maintenance savings. 


2 Cuts downtime by insuring that 
each machine is properly lubricated 
lubricant to 
optimum performance. Texaco guide 


with the correct assure 
demonstrates how one mill increased 
bearing life from 16 to 72 shifts. 


THIS TEXACO GUIDE TO MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICE MAY HELP YOUR CORPORA- 
TION ACHIEVE SIMILAR RESULTS 


Limited quant'ty available; 
please attach coupon to ! 
your company letterhead 
eeeeeseecesese &@ 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 

Dept. B-50 

135 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me Management Practices that 


Control Costs via Organized Lubrication. 


Name 2 





Sales soar for these products 


COLOR BUILT IN, CORROSION LOCKED OUT 


This modern evaporative cooler demonstrates that 
pl istics are primary engineering materials and 
should be considered in the first stages of product 
planning. Each of the basic parts—the housing and 
three trays—is vacuum formed using sheet extruded 
from Styron® 475. Corrosion resistance, light weight 
and high impact strength make finger-tip handling 
easy, lifetime service certain. Color is built in, elimi- 
nating any scratching or peeling of paint. The rela- 
tively low cost of vacuum forming molds contributes 
to outstanding production economy. 





SALES UP, PRODUCTION COSTS DOWN 


Dow Polyethylene 990M, with its excellent rigidity 
and elongation, was specified for this litter basket 
which attaches easily under the dashboard of any 
car. Available in a wide range of “built-in” colors, 
the basket will not scratch, chip or peel. The smooth, 
uniform flow of this material permits low cost pro- 
duction by deep draw injection molding. Other 
characteristics such as resistance to cracks, dents, 
rust and corrosion make Dow Polyethvlene 990M 
the ideal material for this fast-selling aid to litter- 
free driving. , 








made with Dow plastics... 
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BEAUTY, DURABILITY IN NEW APPLIANCE Your next new product will have a successful sales story, too 
if you consider Dow plastics at the planning stage. There ar« 
six basic Dow plastics with different formulations to meet 
specific needs. Let us help you determine the best for your 
next new product or part. Make a list of the requirements 


Four different Dow plastics are combined in this 
lightweight rug cleaning appliance. Styron 475 gives 
the tank its handsome exterior while providing 
dimensional stability, high impact strength and ; . 
resistance to chemicals and water. The same proper- your products must meet and call the Dow Sales Office near 
ties, with extra high impact strength, are the reason you or write to us. THE DOW CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Midland 
Styron 480 is used for the distributor strip and tank Michigan, Plastics Sales Department 1503<A. 

cover. Ethocel® is specified for strength with beauty. 

Finally, bristles of Saran assure the necessary stiff- 

ness along with lasting resistance to chemicals and 


water. YOU CAN DEPEND ON |wle)","/ 
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enable you to live, shop and 


do business wherever you please! 


eS Today 70 percent of our post offices can not be reached directly 
by train connections.”—Postmaster General, before the 1957 
Annual Meeting, U. S. Chamher of Commerce. 


W AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A TRUCK LINE 





Storm warnings...and HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Ww" N a Sailor encounters rough seas, he 
will, if possible, seek refuge in the 
nearest sheltered cove . . . and stay there 
until the storm has spent its fury. 

Those who have high blood pressure, or 
hypertension, should also steer away from 
emotional “storms” or upsetting situations. 
In fact, doctors advise their hypertensive 
patients to spend as much time as possible in 
surroundings that help ease daily tensions. 

This is important because sustained ten- 
sion tightens up the body’s smallest blood 
vessels and the heart must work harder to 
pump blood throughout the body. 

According to recent estimates, high 
blood pressure affects about five million 


Americans . . . and it is a major cause of 


heart trouble in middle age and later years. 
Fortunately, treatment for it has steadily 
improved. Several new drugs, for instance, 


are bringing relief to many thousands of 


patients today. 

These drugs, however, do not cure the con- 
dition. They must be used under close med- 
ical supervision, as the doctor has to study 
each individual case... and decide which 
drug or combination of drugs can be used 
safely and effectively. 

Control of high blood pressure depends, 
toaconsiderable extent, upon what patients 
do about their health. Most patients who 
are careful about weight control, diet, re- 
laxation, rest—and who have periodic med- 
ical check-ups to guard against possible 


complications—can live long, comfortable 
and useful lives. 

The best way to help avoid heart disease 
due to high blood pressure is to detect and 
treat hypertension when it first appears, 
often in the late 30's or early 40's. 

So, everyone should have regular health 
examinations—especially those who are 
overweight and those who have a family 
history of hypertension. 


Remember that everyone’s blood pressure 
goes up and down in response to various 
situations we meet daily. Don’t worry if 
yours is temporarily high, especially during 
times of stress. Only when blood pressure 
frequently goes above normal, or stays 
there, is there cause for concern. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of 
your booklet“ Your Heart,” 8-58-S. 


Name 














BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


CET eel a 


Which is the best way to air condition your store? 


That depends on the size of your store, what you sell, 

how much floor traffic you have. To make sure of the best way 

to air condition your store, talk with the Carrier dealer 

in your community. He handles every type of air conditioning. 
(Four of the many ways are shown at the right.) 

So his only interest is to recommend the type that serves you best. 
Throughout the world, in thousands of dependable 

installations, Carrier air conditioning serves more people and 

more purposes than any other make. Good reason to call 

the Carrier dealer listed in your Classified Telephone Directory. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


{sk your Carrier dealer for copies of the free booklet, “Which Is the Best Way to Air 


Condition Your Business?” Or write to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 








For a small store, an inexpensive Weathermaker* 


like this can be installed in hours in a transom or 
storage room. All cooling components are in one 


compact unit that uses no water, needs no plumbing. 





For a supermarket, a large Carrier Weathermaker 
like this can be installed behind the scenes to save 
you valuable selling space. Inexpensive ducts across 


the ceiling distribute the cool, clean air uniformly. 





Fora large store, one or more of these self-contained 
Weathermakers located at key points throughout the 
area will give excellent results with or without ducts. 


They cool only when and where cooling is needed. 


























ment ml 


For a two-story store, a Carrier System Weather 
maker is an excellent answer. Hang the unit out of 
the way in a storage room. Ducts that lead from it 


carry the cool, filtered, dehumidified air to both floors. 


*Reg US Pat. Off 





American Bridge - American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence - 


Tennessee Coal & iron - United States Steel Homes - United States Steel Products - 
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STESE, 2 PLUS IN ACTION: RESEARCH 


A fast train is a safe train when it rides on 
high-quality USS Wrought Steel Wheels. To 
test wheels, U. S. Steel’s Research Center at 
Monroeville, Pa., operates the world’s larg- 
est inertia dynamometer. It operates at 


speeds equivalent to 160 mph, can generate 





When you buy from U. S. Steel 


6814 million foot pounds of energy—enough 
to lift a 34,000-ton ocean liner a foot in the 
air. The tests indicate how changes in design, 
steel composition and heat treatment can 
further improve the quality and safety of 
USS Wrought Steel Wheels. 


Columbia-Geneva Steel - Consolidated Western Steel - National Tube - Oil Well Supply 


United States Steel Supply and Gerrard Stee! Strapping 


United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 
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STERE,1 PLUS IN ACTION: 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Cemline Corporation makes a complete line 
of tanks, ranging from one gallon to 6,000 gallons 
—including the 15-gallon expansion tank and the 
3,000-gallon steam-or-electric coil-heated water 
storage tank shown here. For Cemline’s expan- 
sion tanks used in public buildings, USS metal- 
lurgists suggested a special quality steel which 
enabled them to meet a new and exacting safety 
code, yet produce the tanks economically. 


SFE, 4 LES IN ACTION: 
FACILITIES 


Only United States Steel can supply pipe like 
this. It’s called expanded seamless line pipe. The 
pipe is pierced from a solid billet of steel and hot 
worked to size. Then, it is cold expanded, and 
this cold-working process results in improved 
welding properties, plus higher yield strength (at 
least 10% higher). The National Tube Division 
of United States Steel developed this new pipe, 
and it is available in diameters from 16 to 26 
inches, in a full range of wall thicknesses 


STEEE 4 PSUS IN ACTION: 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


United States Steel maintains a staff of market 
development specialists who work with customers, 
and customers’ customers, to make the most ef 
fective use of products made from steel. The 
picture shows a member of our marketing team 
in action. L. to r.: Walter Nelson, Vice President, 
General Bronze Corp.; Charles LeCraw, USS 
Construction Specialist; John Starrett, Perkins & 
Will, Architects. They are working out details for 
a new, all-steel curtain wall building. 





Are freight schedules important 
to anyone but the shipper? 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to quote George Voss, Mo.-Kan. Division Superintendent 


“Everyone expects passenger trains to be run on sched- 
ile.” says Mr. Voss. “But what about freights? Don’t ship- 
pers have a right to expect conscientious efforts to run 
them on time? 

We on the Rock Island think they do. I’ve got 2,440 men 
working with me on this divison —all dedicated to moving 
freight from point of departure to destination on time... 
and in good condition. 

I don’t say we never run late. Undoubtedly there are 
hippers who have been disappointed when unforeseen 
trouble caused a delay. But it doesn’t happen often. The 
important thing is, I don’t know of a man on this division 
who is apathetic about freight movement. We want it to 
move on time, and we do our best to see that it does.” 

Fortunately, men like George Voss don’t have to do it 


alone. They have the most up-to-date facilities money can 
buy—streamlined classification yards, modern freight 
transfer houses, electronic order processing equipment, 
centralized traffic control—to expedite shipments. 

Think of it! If you’re shipping West through St. Louis 
there’s a fast freight daily to Kansas City. Number 71 
leaves St. Louis at 4:30 p.m. and hits K.C. at 3:30 next 
morning. This connects with California train 91, leaving 
for Los Angeles at 7 a.m. the same morning and arriving 
only four days after your shipment left St. Louis. 

“We do everything in our power to stick to this sched- 
ule,” says Mr. Voss, “because we on the Rock Island be- 
lieve the shipper has as much right to on-time service as 
the passenger. So next shipment, route it Rock Island. 
We'll do everything we can to serve you well.” 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The road of planned progress... 
geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO &, /LL. 








OYNO Pumps Oceans 


| ra) | (Pebbles and all) for 
RCA WHIRLPOOL 


Washer-Dryer 





— 





Whirlpool Corporation needed a pump with high suction and 
positive displacement for its automatic combination Washer- 
Dryer. Though sparing of water during wash-and-7-rinse cycle, 
each RCA Whirlpool combination circulates oceans during its 

Industrial type Moyno . . . available long life. A Moyno Pump provides the continuous, uniform flow, 

to 500 gpm, pressures to 1000 psi 1 to 15 gal./min., free from air locking. Most important, even 
relatively large particles—sand, pebbles, children’s pocket loot— 
can’t stop a Moyno Pump! 


In fact, Moyno’s revolutionary, yet simple design can pump any- 
thing that can be forced through a pipe! A helical screw-like rotor 
turning inside a double-helical stator forms progressing cavities 
that don’t squeeze . . . can’t stick or gum up... will not cause 
churning, foaming . . . won’t aerate or vapor-lock. On OEM 
products and in pilot plants, small Moynos solve pumping prob- 
lems that are different, difficult or downright destructive to ordi- 
nary pumps. Write today for Bulletin—5S0 BZ! 


ROBBING ¢ MYERS, wc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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What we’re suggesting you do is CHARTER 
A BELL HELICOPTER. Try it in your busi- 
ness for an hour, a week or month. This 
simple trial is the way to learn right now 

; ; U. S. Air Force H-134 
how much time and money you ll save with Bell Helicopters have the longest, most distinguished record 
the remarkable Rell. Already this year, hun- with the U. S. Armed Forces of any helicopter in the world. 
dreds of companies have signed up for this 


revealing Bell experiment; rates are reason- Watch 
“WHIRLYBIRDS” 
on TV .. consult 
names of Charter Operators nearest you, and your local 
paper for time 
and station. 


able. How about you? Write us today for 


case reports from Bell users. Department 
11G, Bell Helicopter Corporation, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
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CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Bell Aircraft Corporation Fort Worth, Texas 
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Signs that business had strengthened during June continued to pile up 
this week. But these evidences were pretty much pushed into the back- 
ground by international developments (page 23). 


Perhaps the fourth-quarter outlook still hinges on how the new cars go. 
But it was hard, in a week like this, to think in such terms. 


Markets, clearly enough, weren’t watching business news at home. 


Stock trading at first was chilled by the revolt in Iraq. Then, with the 
landings in Lebanon, there was a tendency to take heart. 


Meanwhile, the prices of commodities that move in world trade were 
whisked up in leading international markets. Even recently depressed 
staples—wheat was an example—showed war-scare characteristics. 


“Business as usual” seemed hardly an adequate planning guide for 
industry under the circumstances. Yet, at midweek, no sure sign that it 
would be otherwise could be gleaned from the diplomatic sparring. 


As a practical matter, a good many businessmen probably were doing 
a little “precautionary buying.” Even if they weren’t, speculators were; 
metal prices in London showed that. 


Petroleum products, quite naturally, were more than sensitive. 


There was no way of knowing what might happen to the Middle Eastern 
pipelines, how long Suez might remain open. Tankers, long in the grips of 
a fierce depression, suddenly found eager bidders. 


And oil markets in this country stiffened quickly. The stage, in fact, 
had been set. Conditions were tight on the Gulf Coast even last week; 
buyers could remain standoffish only because of easy import supplies. 


Gasoline quite probably was destined to cost more over the rest of this 
driving season even without the Middle East crisis. But the news quickly 
ended lingering price wars, while leading marketers added small fractions 
to wholesale prices in non-price-war areas on the East Coast. Home heating 
oils also are poised for an advance. 


Tires, in pretty heavy oversupply for some time, probably will shake off 
fears of severe price slashing. 


Actually, though, the rubber industry has never been so little susceptible 
to scares over interruptions to natural supplies from the Far East. Manu- 
facturers have been setting one new record after another for the proportion 
of homemade synthetic going into their products. 


Their ratio was 65% synthetic to 35% natural in May, for example. 
— 


June results—mirroring many major lines this week—certainly were 
good enough to encourage hopes for a natural autumn upturn. 


¢ Personal income virtually regained ground lost since last August. 
¢ Production gains broadened to pull further above April’s low. 
¢ Housing starts rose again, assuring a strong second half. 


¢ Retail sales held almost exactly the same level as April and May. 
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Personal income’s gain in June was at an annual rate of roundly $2- 
billion. Such an increase would be about in line with the early months of 
1957, though somewhat less rapid than in 1956’s first half. 


And June’s total, estimated by the Dept. of Commerce at an annual 
rate of $351.8-billion, was only $300-million below the boomtime peak. 


Hired hands, who suffered the sharpest cut in purchasing power in the 
last 10 months, have by no means recovered their losses. 


Yet the June gain in personal income, as could readily be anticipated 
(BW—Jul.12’58,p19), went mostly to wage and salary earners. They got 
$2.2-billion more in pay—and $400-million less in jobless benefits. 


Production was pegged 2 points higher for June by the Federal Reserve 
Board. That’s the same advance as was shown by the board’s index number 
the month before, after revision. But June’s advance had much more of 
an across-the-board look while May’s still was a bit spotty. 


Better than seasonal improvement in steelmaking and production of 
building materials weighed heavily in June output. But those had quite visibly 
been shaping up the month before 


What appeared in June but had been largely lacking in May was a pretty 
definite sign of the turnaround in machinery. 


The decline in machinery had begun somewhat before recession was 
first felt in most lines, and amounted to 22% at the deepest point. 


Output of nondurable goods, which hadn’t been so very sharply de- 
pressed at any time, now has regained about half the loss. Improvement 
amounted to a point a month right through th> second quarter—which was 
as welcome for its consistency as for its direction. 


Each of the last three months has had estimated retail sales of $16%- 
billion (seasonally adjusted), give or take a few dollars. 


This showing can be faulted only when compared with the midsummer 
months last year—before consumer incomes had started to decline. 


And the first half of 1958, at $94.8-billion, fell only $500-million or 
half of a percentage point behind 1957 (differences so small they easily could 
be written off to statistical error) 


Retailing in general posted new records right and left in the first half 
of 1958, of course, if you leave automotive products out of the accounting 
Foods alone ran ahead by $1.6-billion or about 7%. 


But the automotive category fell off by more than $244-billion. 
e— 


Privately financed housing starts in June are figured at 1,090,000 (sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate), marking the second consecutive month to top 
a million. June’s mark was the best in almost two years. 


If you include public housing, which has run high lately, the showing 
is even more impressive—the best in just under three years. 


Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Juty 19, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 
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Pritchards solution to volume hydrocarbon recovery... 


with, above al, GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


One of the largest petro-chemical plants ever 
built — National Petro-Chemical Corporation's 
Tuscola plant—has changed an entire industry's 
thinking about hydrocarbon recovery. Designed 
and built by J. F. Pritchard & Company, Tuscola 
extracts ethane, propane and butane from nat- 
ural gas using an oil absorption cycle in the 
extraction section shown above. The result 
50° more ethane per dollar invested than with 
low temperature condensation plants, and ap- 
preciably lower operating costs. Tuscola has set 
new profit potentials for the fuller utilization of 
natural gas. 

Creative engineering as exemplified by Tus- 
cola is only part of Pritchard’s over-all approach 
to plant construction. Pritchard services — rang- 


ing from economic surveys to delivery of a turn- 
key job — all focus on one main consideration 
good financial design. Engineering and con 
struction are our long suits — but profitable, on- 
stream operation 1s the basis of our reputation. 

If you are planning new construction in the 
gas, petroleum, petro-chemical or power fields 
give us an opportunity to show you how good 
financial design can work for you. 


SNOUSTRY S 
PARTNER FOR 
PROGRESS 


yr. Pritchard «co. 


Dept. 400, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 


NEW YORK 


SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 








Behind every Pittsburgh Industrial Chemical... 


plenty of application “know-how” 


MERICAN industry makes literally thousands of indispensable 
A products from coal-derived chemicals. These include plastics, 
chemicals, textiles, pharmaceuticals and paints—as symbolized 
ibove—and countless others. 

Many manufacturers consider “‘PITTSBURGH COKE”’ their No. 1 
source of coal chemicals. As a basic producer, PITTSBURGH 





is able to deliver uninterrupted supplies of high purity materials. 
But perhaps even more important, PITTSBURGH’s competent 

technical service staff stands ready to provide experienced guidance 

in application procedures and problems. . . right in the plant 

when necessary. This shirt sleeve technical assistance often helps 

PITTSBURGH’s customers to produce higher quality products 

at lower cost. It’s another big plus when you buy from 





PITTSBURGH COKE... a@ basic and integrated company! 
Al CHEMICALS °@ PLASTICIZERS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS ° ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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U.S. Marines are on Lebanese beaches in a struggle for... 


High Stakes in the Middle East 


Early this week, events in the Mid 
dle East jolted the American people 
out of the summer apathy that had 
descended on the nation over the July 
+ weekend. Evervwhere there has been 
excited talk of a second Korea, another 
Suez oil crisis, and—on Wall Street— 
1 quick end to the recession. Young 
reserve officers have been wondering if 
ind when they would be donning their 
uniforms, and in the Pentagon, the 
thoughts of some officials have turned 
toward a possible increase in the defense 
budget. 

lhe change of mood came with start- 
Monday 


ling suddenness 


morning 





there was news of a bloody, pro-Nasscr 
military coup in oil-rich Iraq (page 91) 


By Tuesday morning, U.S. Marines, : 


tached to the Sixth I leet, had landed at 


Beirut, capital of strife-torn Lebanon 





The 





Iraq revolt 
business impact 
political impact 
stock market 


Trend 


MORE ON THE CRISIS: 
The 
The 
The 
The 
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19 
39 
89 
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(map, page 25). And airborne U.S 
troops moved into ‘Turkey on Wednes 
day. 

¢ Braced for Emergencies—At mid 
week, with U.S. military forces on the 
alert worldwide, the American people 
scemed prepared for anything—for the 
Marines and British paratroopers to 
move into Jordan, for Nasser to shut the 
Suez Canal, and for Moscow to make 


threats, real or feigned 
l'ew people expected the U.S. to be 
deterred by Soviet threats or by Mos 


an immediate U.S 
Nor did the. 
Secv. Gen 


cow's demand for 
withdrawal from Lebanon 
about 


worry too much 
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NASSER and his dreams for Arab unity 
gain at the expense of the West's Baghdad 
Pact from overthrow of Iraq’s regime. 


I lammiarskjold’s refusal to let his United 
Nations observer team in Lebanon co- 
perate with the Marines or his coolness 
toward the U.S request for a U.N. 
to take over in Lebanon. 
man on the street, who 
worst bv the crisis, now 
Middle East situation to 
traighten out, that certainly can’t be 
tid of the few people who by now are 
used to taking Middle East 
tride. ‘lo government officials in Wash 
ngton and London and executives of 
the big international oil companies the 
Middle East political outlook seemed 
nurky at midweek. And the future of 
Western oil supplies looked far from 
crtain. 


police force 
But if the 
is jolted 

xpects the 


crises In 


|. After Iraq, What? 


The men supposedly in 
Sovict 
volunteers” o1 


the know 

intervention 
drastic moves by 
Suez shutdown— 
they didn’t exclude either as 
possibilities. ‘They knew that, in such 
West would be in a 


ent expecting 
vith 
Nasser, 


though 


such as a 


in extreme, the 
limited war and on the edge of all-out 
var. Such a development would com- 
bine many of the military, political, and 
economic problems of Korea with an 
is bad or worse as that at the 
of Suez 

But even excluding this extreme, the 
xperts found it hard to see how the 
West could do more than temporarily 
check the explosive torces of Nasserism 
in the Arab Middle Kast—not, at any 
rate, if Iraq in fact was under the con- 
trol of rebel forces and the West limited 
its action to the moves announced in 
Washington by Wednesday. 
¢ Best Prospects—On the assumption 


oil crisis 
tii 
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that there would be no intervention in 
Iraq, the most optimistic forecast of 
events in the Middle East at midweek 
boiled down to about this: 

There now would be two strong cen- 
ters of anti-Western nationalism in the 
area—Egypt and Iraq. The latter might 
join Nasser’s United Arab Republic, 
leaving only Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan 
to form the northern-tier alliance. 

But U.S. intervention, backed by 
Britain, more than offsets any gain 
Nasser has made—or loss the Baghdad 
Pact has suffered. With U.S. support, 
Lebanon and Jordan will hold firm. All 
the oil states except Iraq—Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, the other Persian Gulf shiek- 
doms, and Iran—can be sealed off from 
Nasser influence if their rulers are will- 
ing to call soon enough for Western 
help 

If these oil states stick with the West, 
the new Iraq regime won’t have much 
leverage on the Iraq Petroleum Co. 

Soviet leverage on the Middle East 
will be limited to diplomatic moves; the 
U.S. is secing to that with its military 
alert 

Lebanon’s internal political situation 
will improve. For the U.S. wants to 
demonstrate that it hasn’t intervened 
in Lebanon simply to support the 
Christian half of the small population— 
a small minority, like the Israelis, in a 
vast Arab sea. Secv. of State Dulles sent 
Under Secy. Murphy hurrving off to 
Beirut on Wednesdav to work out a 
political settlement restoring the old 
Lebanese balance between Christians 
and Arabs. 
¢ Alternatives for U. S.—As for the poli- 
open to the U.S. to cope with 
these events, one high official offers 
these choices: 

¢ Accepting Nasser’s brand of na- 
tionalism as irresistible—and making an 
all-out effort to come to terms with it. 
¢ Deciding it is impossible for the 
West to live with Nasserism and going 
all-out to stem it—bv anv means, regard- 


cies 


less of consequences. 

e Continuing on the _ present 
course—supporting Arab nationalism in 
principle, trving to work with it when 
possible but putting up limited opposi- 
tion when it turns hostile. The risk here 
is incurring both enmity from the Arabs 
and distrust from European allies—with- 
out getting anvthing in return. 

Comments this official: ““lhree vears 
ago we could have gotten into bed with 
Nasser but we didn’t. Two years ago 
we could have let the British and 
I'rench and Israelis finish him off but 
we didn’t. Now either course is more 
difficult and dangerous, but trving to 
follow a middle course becomes increas- 
ingly dangerous, too.” 
¢ Military Policy—So far, the crisis in 
the Middle East shows no signs of pro- 
ducing the sharp turnaround in military 
and munitions policy that came with 


the outbreak of fighting in Korea. 
Rather, Administration and Pentagon 
officials see this as the latest test of 
their basic defense program—a test they 
are convinced it can meet. 

That basic program has been to con- 
centrate spending on air-atomic prepa- 
ration at the expense of conventional 
armament. Thus, over the past three 
vears, the Army has been cut from 1.1- 
million men to 900,000, the Marines 
from 205,000 to 188,000. Critics of 
this policv have argued that it leaves 
the U.S. unready for brushfire wars, 
but the Administration insists that that 
is exactly what we are readv for. Any 
fighting that can’t be handled by 15 
Army divisions, three Marine divisions, 
plus air and naval support, will be no 
brushfire; it will be a war where the 
air arm and nuclear weapons will be 
decisive. 

So nothing at present contemplated 
is likely to involve any sharp setup in 
the military budget. Army officials will 
doubtless raise again their arguments, 
but the Defense Dept. and White 
House will stick to their resistance to 
mayor changes in munitions production 
whenever there is a crisis. 

Maintenance and operation expendi- 
tures will go up, however, as a result of 
emergency alerts throughout the mili- 
tarv services—more fuel burned, more 
spare parts used, and the like. If this 
went on for several months, some sup- 
plemental appropriation would be neces- 
sary. 


ll. Chances for Stability 


To experienced Middle East hands, 
it’s plain that what has been done so 
far is only a beginning. Even the opti- 
mists admit the West isn’t likely to 
achieve a new balance of power in the 
Middle East simply by intervening in 
Lebanon and moving troops into Tur- 
kev and perhaps Jordan. They admit 
that the presence of U.S. forces may 
even fan the nationalist flames. It could 
lead to trouble in the oil fields and 
sabotage of the pipelines, and perhaps 
make the U.S. as hated as Britain ever 
was. 

On the assumption that Iraq has 
fallen for good to the new pro-Nasser 
regime, one British observer put the 
situation this wav: “The Iraq coup, if 
not reversed, is a disaster which may 
soon put three-quarters of the world’s 
oil reserves in the control of a loosely 
organized nationalist and _neutralist 
chain of Arab states under Egvptian 
leadership. Behind this specter is the 
shadow of Russia, ready to move physi- 
cally into the vast power vacuum.” 
¢ Intervene in Iraq?—The entire pic- 
ture would change, of course, if the 
West were to intervene in Iraq. On 
Wednesday, there were reports from 
I'chran and Amman that a large part 
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of the Iraq army still was loval to the 
old regime and that only a part of Bagh- 
dad was under the rebels’ control. 
Chere was also talk that Jordan might 
send a force to join the Army resist- 
ance in Iraq—a development that could 
lead to Western intervention and an 
entirely different Middle East outlook. 

If Iraq were to come back into the 
Western camp, then there would be a 
chance of really isolating Nasser and 
stabilizing all the pro-Western govern- 
ments in the area. 

However, such a development would 
have its dangerous aspects. It would 
probably push Nasser into closing the 
Suez Canal, cutting the pipelines that 
run through the Svrian part of the 
United Arab Republic, and making 
frantic efforts to stir up popular re 
sistance to the West evervwhere. It 
might also push the Russians to in 
tervention in Iraq via airlifted “volun- 
‘ers.””. Moscow, like Cairo, already has 
recognized the new Iraq regime, and 
Premier Khrushchev has given it his 
personal stamp of approval. 


lll. Doubts on Oil 


he outlook for Middle East oil is 
as uncertain as the political-military out- 
look—and pretty much dependent on 
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the latter. Oilmen simply aren't making 
any bets on the outcome this week. 

‘Two days after the coup in Baghdad, 
oil was still flowing unhindered from 
Iraq through Syria via IPC pipelines. 
During the first six months of 1958, 
Middle East oil shipped to the West 
amounted to 750,000 bbl. a dav via 
tapline and IPC pipelines, 1.6-million 
bbl. a dav via the Suez Canal, and 230, 
000 bbl. a day around the Cape. (Dut 
ing the same period, total Middle East 
production was 4.l-million bbl. a dav, 
and crude exports ran at about 3.3 
million bbl.) 

Iraq oil accounts for 17.4% of Mid 
cast production. If it were to be cut 
off, there would still be plenty of oil 
to keep European and other customers 
supplied. That’s because European de 
mand now is slack, commercial stocks 
in Europe are high, and there are 
enough tankers afloat to take extra 
Persian Gulf oil around the African 
Cape if Suez couldn't handle the extra 
traffic 
¢ Reliance on West—But if the crisis 
gets to the point where Iraqi oil stops 
flowing, the Persian Gulf outlets for 
Saudi Arabian and Kuwait oil probably 
would also be affected. ‘Then, if 
Western military intervention 
bevond Lebanon, Nasser might 
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United Arab Republic 
Arab Union 


FROM CAIRO, capital of Pres. Nasser’s 
United Arab Republic, has come the ex- 
plosive force of Arab nationalism. It brought 
civil war to Lebanon, then this week pro- 
duced a pro-Nasser government in Baghdad— 
until recently the center of the rival Arab 
Union. Backed by Soviet agents and propa- 
ganda, Nasserism has gained so much mo- 
mentum that the U.S. sent Marines from 
the Sixth Fleet into Lebanon. 





close Suez. This would put the West 
back where it was in the fall of 1956— 
enly with two important differences. 
lankers totaling at least 6-million dead 
weight tons now are laid up and could 
be brought quickly back into service. 
Also, the West could fall back on the 
1956-57 international 
collaboration Western Eur- 
ope would have to look once more to 
the Western Hemisphere to make good 
its oil needs. 

A Middle East tangle bad enough to 
produce this kind of oil picture would 
almost certainly involve, as Korea did, 
major changes in the free world demand 
for other basic commodities. Commod 
itv prices started climbing this week, and 
if fighting developed in Iraq it would 
probably push them up in a hurry 


experience of 
Kven So, 
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BERNARD GOLDFINE says his uncashed checks are not Congress’ affair. 


Those Uncashed Checks 


Goldfine is not the only one who uses uncashed certified 
checks. They show up in many queer uses in many business 
transactions—legal and illegal. 


Bernard Goldfine, the voluble New 
Ingland textile manufacturer who 
ficely admits to making friends but 
not influencing government officials, 
clammed up this week when the House 
ubcommuttee activi 
ties attempted to find out why he made 
uch and 


investigating his 
widespread use of certified 
checks 

¢ Adamant Refusal—l.ven when he was 
threatened with contempt, Goldfine, on 
the advice of his corps of lawvers, re- 


treasurer § 


fused to explain his transactions. From 
his viewpoint, the $776,879 in checks 
and uncashed—was irrelevant 
to the inquiry. As the committee saw 
it, the checks may be involved in Gold 
fine’s dealing with government officials 
ind agencies 

\t midweek, the committee had not 
vet recommended to the House that 
Goldfine be cited for contempt. Un 
I it Goldfine will not have 
to make a public explanation of his 
check deals; but he may have to answer 
to the Internal Revenue Service, which 
is conducting an investigation of its 


cashed 


do« s, 


own 
¢ Rare Case—Nleanwhile, businessmen 
everywhere were wondering just what 
behind Goldfine’s checks. Unless 
he explains, his own checks will re 
main a But bankers and ac- 
countants sav that there are manv trans 
actions by others that make use of both 
certified and bank checks 

Vhe fact is that both certified checks 
treasurer's checks are fairly com- 
But it is 
exceedingly rare for them to be used 


Was 


mystery 


and 
mon as one-shot transactions 
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as frequently as Goldfine used them 
¢ Lawful and Often Used—Certified 
checks, which usually show the name of 
the bearer and the name of the drawer, 
are often used in making gifts. ‘I hev're 
also common in real estate purchases, 
for example, or in other transactions 
binding a deal. Some firms also require 
that a dubious credit risk pay with a 
certified check. The certified check 
simply is proof that the bank will honor 
the check 

\ treasurer’s—or bank—check, which 
is also issued by the bank, does not re- 
veal the name of the drawer. It is used 
when the drawer does not want his 
name involved, or in “third party” 
transactions because it has become a 
liability of the bank. 

For example, if a man bids for real 
estate but does not wish to reveal that 
ke is the buyer for fear the price might 
be hiked, he may have his agents pres 
ent a bank check—which shows only 
the name of the bank—to the sellers. 
¢ Less Common, Not Ilegal—These 
uses are perfectly legal and fairly com- 
mon. ‘There are other less common 
uses for certified and bank checks 

For example, a man who has control 
of more than one company may use 
the funds of one to bolster the financial 
position of the other without impairing 
the position of either. This can be ac- 
complished by having one company 
give a bank check to the other for, say, 
$100,000. The first company, knowing 
that the check will not be cashed, does 
not enter the transaction on its books— 
although it must provide the money to 


the bank issuing the check. The sec- 
ond company does not cash the check 
but could use it in establishing a firmer 
credit position. If the first company’s 
auditors ask questions, it can always 
get the uncashed check back in a hurry 
to show them. 

Accountants frown on such a man- 

euver, and some say that such transac- 
tions are fraudulent, but, according to 
one accountant, “We aren’t told about 
the switching.” 
e Establishing “Good Faith”—Another 
way that certified checks come into use 
is when a company is establishing its 
“good faith.” For instance, if a com- 
pany makes a bigger than ordinary pur- 
chase of goods, the seller may doubt its 
ability to pay. So it demands a certified 
check as a guarantee. In some cases, 
the owner of a business may himself 
have to provide a personal certified 
check—or if he has more than one 
company, a certified check drawn by a 
company not a part of the transaction 
is acceptable. In either case, the check 
is not cashed; instead, it is held until 
the deal goes through. 

This kind of deal is well known in 
the textile field, where many companies 
are small or lack a good credit rating. 
As one garment manufacturer explains, 
“A certified check is perfect protection 
because it is as good as cash.” 

Some companies also use certified or 

bank checks to provide temporary funds 
to their executives. This occurs when 
a company is not certain just how much 
an executive will make during the vear, 
and how it will be divided between ex- 
penses, salary, and bonus. So it gives 
him a check that he can use as collateral 
for a loan. Accountants sav the nor- 
mal practice is to make a settlement 
before the tax vear is out; then the 
loan is retired and the check either 
cashed or returned. 
e Tax Dodges—However, a company 
may issue a bank check to an executive 
with the tacit understanding that he 
can keep it—uncashed. Thus, it is not 
taxable as salarv or as a bonus. But 
the executive can use it for obtaining 
loans—and take the interest he has to 
pav as a tax deduction. 

This kind of transaction is a pure 
tax dodge. Accountants say that it is 
difficult to trace, simply because the 
checks are not cashed. Moreover, thev 
point out it is safer than cash because 
a check is alwavs recoverable. 
¢ Strictly Mlegal—Many other deals in 
volving bank checks are also illegal. 
During the war, certified and bank 
checks were a favored form of “hot 
money.” They were sometimes pre- 
ferred to cash in _ under-the-counter 
deals for black market merchandise. 

For example, certified checks were 
used as a way of obtaining hard-to-get 
goods. And they also were used. as a 
tax dodge, to pay for goods that were 
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not sent. A buyer might make a pur- 
chase of goods and ask to be billed in 
excess of the shipment. The seller 
would be paid, returning the excess pay- 
ment—normally a certified check—to the 
buyer who provides a kickback. But the 
buyer benefits because his books would 
show the phony debit. 

Many other transactions involving 
bank checks do not entail bookkeeping 
or else call for a second set of books. 
¢ “Backdoor” Transactions—In textiles 
and other fields, there were many such 
“off-record” and “backdoor” transac- 
tions during World War II. Some in- 
volved the sale of “seconds” —imperfect 
merchandise. In the black market these 
deals were often made on a cash or 
bank check basis. 

The money accruing in such transac- 
tions usually went into bank checks. 
Cash was considered too risky, espe- 
cially in big amounts. Moncey in vaults 
can often be traced. And if a big holder 
of cash dies, his vault will be sealed 
and examined. 

This is not the case with bank or 
cashier’s checks. They are readily ne- 
gotiable, and can be used indefinitely. 
In fact, if a check gets worn from too 
much use—or is simply too old—it can 
be exchanged at a bank for a new check. 
e Hard to Trace—This makes bank 
checks an ideal medium for dodging 
taxes. Internal Revenue agents privately 
sav that it is extremely difficult to 
trace bank checks, even more difficult 
to prove fraud. And they add that an 
estate can often escape taxes if bank 
checks are distributed bv the estate. 

Moreover, most bank check transac- 
tions can be carried out without too 
many people being involved. In a cash 
transaction, a company bookkeeper or 
a bank teller can alwavs make an em- 
barrassing query and scotch a dishonest 
deal. But bank checks are usually per- 
sonal deals. 

There’s an unknown amount of 
money circulating in bank checks that 
were originally acquired through illegal 
transactions. Most of these checks are 
never cashed, but are simply used as 
collateral for loans. Some banks sav 
thev do not like to take bank checks as 
collateral, but others consider them 
“as good as cash” and make money 
available at the prime rate. 
¢ Growth Possibilities—But some bank 
checks are never presented to the banks 
by the owner. Instead, their owners 
use them to lend money, then obtain a 
usurious rate of interest—in another 
bank check. For example, the owner of 
« $50,000 check mav lend it to a bor- 
rower, who can use it as collateral for a 
loan. The borrower eventually gives 
back the check and pays, sav $10,000. 
in another bank check for use of the 
50,000 check. As one accountant put 
it: “A bank check tends itself to other 
loans and can grow and grow and grow.” 
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Builders Face Anti-Bias Law 


FHA and VA will refuse to insure mortgages for 
builders who have violated state anti-discrimination laws. 
Levittown (N. J.) brings federal-state cooperation into spotlight. 


A collision between mass building of 
housing and the anti-discrimination 
laws now on the books of five states is 
in the making this week. The poten- 
tial issue: Will the Federal Housing 
Administration and Veterans’ Admin- 
istration insure mortgages for builders 
who refuse to sell to Negroes or other 
minorities? For builders who operate 
nationally, the possible effects are not 
limited to states with anti-discrimina- 
tion laws. 

Unlike other states and some cities 
that are more vague about what is 
covered or that limit coverage of legis- 
lation to low-rent public housing, ur- 
ban renewal projects, or buildings with 
tax abatement, five states—-New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon—specify that they 
won’t allow discrimination in sale or 
rental of homes involving FHA or VA 
financing. 

Where the states requested their sup- 
port, FHA and VA have agreed to this 
If a builder is found violating a state’s 
anti-discrimination law, and the project 
involves FHA or VA financing, FHA o1 
VA will refuse applications from him 
in the future. But they will not with- 
draw commitments already made. 
¢ Watchdogs—So far, all this is theory. 
The agencies have not vet been obliged 
to perform. But the threat has teeth. 
Mass builders of lower-priced homes 
depend heavily on FHA and VA guar 
antees of mortgages. If they are found 
to be violating the law in any state, they 
would face being stopped evervwher 
in the country. 

The agencies say they are not enforc- 
ing state laws for the states. Thev are 
merely sticking to their old regulations 
requiring builders to comply with state 
and local laws. 
¢ Powder Keg—The whole problem— 
one of great delicacy and much politics 

rated little attention until last month, 
when William J. Levitt announced the 
start of his third Levittown, a com- 
munity of 15,000 homes in New Jersev. 
Levitt was asked at a Washington press 
conference whether he would sell to 
Negroes. He replied that both Levit- 
town, N. Y., and Levittown, Pa., were 
“built as white communities and I have 
no intention of changing the policies.” 

Negroes have bought homes in the 
other two Levittowns on resale by 
whites, but Levitt himself has not sold 
to Negroes. In March, 1955, a Pennsyl- 
vania federal district judge upheld him 
on the grounds that “neither the FHA 


nor the VA has been charged by Con- 
gress with the duty of preventing dis- 
crimination in the sales of housing 
properties.” 

¢ Model Law—Pennsylvania still does 
not have a law of the type in question, 
but New York passed one a month 
after the ruling. New Jersey and the 
other three states followed last year. 

The New York act serves as the 

model for the other four, as well as for 
proposed legislation in other states. 
Under the New York law, a State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination receives 
complaints and investigates them to 
see whether it has jurisdiction. If it 
finds it does not—as in the case of 
homes conventionally financed—it dis- 
misses the complaint. If it does have, 
Chmn. Charles Abrams appoints a com- 
missioner and staffman to determine 
whether there is ‘probable cause” for 
the complaint. The investigators then 
try to solve the matter by conciliation 
If that fails, a public hearing is held by 
thiee other commissioners. his can re- 
sult in a cease-and-desist order, enforced 
by the courts. 
e Test Case—Of complaints received 
in the five states so far, only one has 
advanced to the point of a public hear- 
ing in which the defendant was found 
in violation. That case involved a 
Negro who complained that he couldn't 
rent an apartment in the Rochelle 
Arms in New Rochelle, N. Y. In New 
Jersey, a hearing is scheduled for next 
month in the case of a Negro who is 
seeking to buy a home in Gloucester 
County's Centre City development. 

The New Rochelle case is the first 
in which FHA has had the chance to 
show how it will support a state law 
While the case is still in the state 
courts, FHA has held a hearing already. 

In the absence of any stronger dem 
onstration by FHA, it’s a moot ques- 
tion whether many other cases might 
have gone to public hearing if it weren't 
for FHA’s and VA’s policy. 
¢ Levittown’s Future—Meantime, what 
will happen to Levitt 1s open to con- 
jecture. He is saving nothing. Neither 
is Dr. John P, Milligan, director of New 
Jersev’s Division Against Discrimina- 
tion, except that a Negro’s complaint 
against Levitt is now being “‘investi- 
gated.” 

Housing men around New York note 
that, while New Jersey’s oral agree- 
ment with FHA is weaker than New 
York’s written one, Levitt still will need 
FHA in the future. 
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GENIAL GOOD.-BYES are said by Pres. Eisenhower and Prime Minister Diefenbaker after 


Ottawa talks on defense and trade. It looks as if the sag up north may be over as .. . 


Canada Heads to Health 


John G. Diefenbaker, Canada’s Con 
servative Prime Minister, had at least 
two good reasons for his look of con- 
tent last week as he saw Pres. Eisen- 
hower off at the Ottawa Airport (pic- 
ture, above) 

Canada appeared to be recovering 
lustily from its gravest postwar recession, 
partly thanks to the vigorous policy of 
deficit financing his government has 
been pursuing 

He has settled some of the discord 
between the neighbor nations in talks 
with Pres. Eisenhower and Secv. of 
State John Foster Dulles. The talks 
eased the dispute over trade with Com 
munist China, even if other economic 
differences remained. In addition, the 
two countries agreed td set up a Joint 
Cabinet Committee on Defense 


¢ Gripes From the North—Ever since 


Canada began to suffer from a severe 
slump early in 1957 (BW —Oct.19°57, 
p59), Canadians have been particularly 
sensitive to U.S. policies on trade. They 
tend to make Washington the scapegoat 
for unemployment that reached a post 
war peak—10% of the labor force—last 
March. Among their complaints 

¢ By accepting payment in soft 
currencies for wheat or disposing of it 
by gift or loan as part of foreign aid 
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programs, the U.S. has prevented Can- 
ada from selling its own wheat. sur- 
pluses abroad. Buyers of Canadian grain 
must pay in dollars. 

¢ U.S. producers of other farm 
commodities—such as fruit and vegeta- 
bles—have shipped their surpluses into 
Canada and sold them at prices below 
what Canadian producers must charge. 
Vhis has especially nettled the farmers 
of southern Ontario and_ British 
Columbia. 

e Last vear, the U.S. cut down on 
oil imports from Alberta. 

e Because of the recession, the 
U.S. also bought less of Canada’s non- 
ferrous metals—chiefly copper, lead, 
zinc, and nickel. This aroused protests 
over U.S. import restrictions on these 
commodities 

¢ There has been a squabble over 
whether Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies can do business with Com- 
munist China 


|. Trade With Peking 


Canada’s trade with mainland China 
is a tiny portion of its total. Last vear, 
out of $4.8-billion worth of exports, 
only $1.4-million went to the Chinese 
Reds. This vear’s total should be some- 


what higher because of recent sales of 
wheat. But because the U.S. has per- 
sistently refused to recognize the Peking 
government and prohibits trade with 
it, the spotlight has been on what 
Chinese trade Canada has done. And 
the issue came to a head last spring 
when it was revealed that Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada had turned down a Red 
Chinese order for 1,000 passenger cars 
at the direction of Ford officials in De- 
troit. Ford’s U.S. headquarters claimed 
that filling the order would have vio- 
lated U.S. laws and made it liable 
to stiff fines. 

The Canadian reaction was a howl 
that this was “foreign interference with 
a Canadian company.” Although Ford 
of Canada is controlled by U.S. Ford, 
its stock is available publicly in Canada. 
The situation aggravated anti-American 
sentiments in ‘Canada and _ increased 
pressure for stepping up Canada’s trade 
with the Chinese. 
¢ Prince Charlie—One recent spokes- 
man for that point of view is James Muir, 
chairman and president of the Roval 
Bank of Canada, the fourth largest 
banking system in the Western Hem- 
isphere. On his return from a visit to 
Red China, he demanded that Canada 
start doing business with Peking night 
now. “Unless the whole scene is a 
dream,” he commented, “we think the 
vast majority of the people of China 
have a government they want ...a 
government which stands no chance 
whatever of being supplanted.”” He dis- 
missed Chiang Kai-shek as “a Bonnie 
Prince Charlie who won't come from 
across the sea.” 
¢ Enter Eisenhower—Not long after 
Muir spoke these words, Eisenhower 
and Dulles arrived in Ottawa. And be- 
fore they left, Diefenbaker had ob- 
tained agreement that Canadian subsidi- 
aries of U.S. companies could trade 
directly with Communist China, with- 
out interference from Washington, as 
long as the goods involved were not on 
Canada’s list of strategic materials. 

Some analysts, both in Canada and 
the U.S., speculate that Eisenhower 
might be using this accord as a test to 
discover whether feeling in the U.S.— 
and particularly in Congress—is_ still 
running high against trade by the U.S. 
itself with China. 


ll. The Road Up 


Understandably, Canada’s interest in 
exporting to China was heightened by 
the recession, which lessened the ap- 
petites of its other foreign customers. 

Canada went into its decline ahead 
of the U.S. and began emerging onto 
firmer ground about two months be- 
fore signs of improvement were dis- 
cernible in the U.S. 

Industrial production in Canada 
dropped 7% from its high in February, 
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1957, to its low last December. The 
comparable figure in the U.S.—the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial production—skidded 13% from 
its August, 1957, high to the April low. 
Canada showed its first upturn in 
March, with a 14% climb over Decem- 
ber; the U.S. index veered back up in 
May and continued the rise in June. 

It’s in keeping with historical prece- 
dent that Canada’s dip was shallower. 
This has been the case in each of the 
three previous recessions (1953-54, 
1948-49, 1937-38) affecting both the 
U.S. and Canada. 
¢ Positive Forces—Since winter, 250,- 
000 Canadians have found jobs and 
disappeared from unemployment rolls. 
W eather was partly responsible for this. 
But other factors should make for con- 
tinued progress. 

Canada’s population grew 9%  be- 
tween 1954 and 1957, compared to 
only 5 in the U.S. And there’s still 
a lot of momentum from the 1954-57 
boom in capital spending, which 
climbed from $3.8-billion to $6.1-bil 
lion in that time. 

One other force, according to Dr. 
©. J. Firestone, economic adviser for 
the government’s Dept. of Trade & 
Commerce, is “the difference in systems 
of government.” With Parliament's 
support, he savs, a Canadian govern 
ment can take action against a recession 
“more speedily and decisively than is 
possible for the American Administra- 
tion, which has to work out com- 
promise solutions together with Con 
gress. 
¢ Priming the Pump—In the case at 
hand, the Diefenbaker government has 
definitely taken action. ‘Through deficit 
financing, the government is contribut 


ing more than ever before to both 
gross national product and capital 
spending. Here's what Ottawa has 


done 

e Allotted more than $300-million 
as government guarantees for loans to 
stimulate housing since last September. 
So far this vear, housing Starts are up 
84° over the same period last vear 
compared to an increase of only 3.3% 
in the U.S. for the first six months. 

¢ Upped social welfare payments- 
allowances for veterans, old-age pen- 
sions, and the like—to $185-million. 

¢ Increased federal payments to 
the provinces by $83-million to boost 
public works. Projects now in progress 
include a dam for parched southern 
Saskatchewan and a $200-million addi- 
tion to Toronto’s subway. 

In all, Canada’s federal spending will 
come to almost $6-billion in the cur- 
rent fiscal vear, which began Mar. 31. 
(his record total wil! probably be ac 
companied by a peacetime record defi 
cit of $846-million. 

To help pay the government’s mount- 
ing bills, Finance Minister Donald 
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Fleming this week announced a $6.+- 
billion refunding of wartime bond 
issues. A premium will be offered to 
induce the public to trade their matur- 
ing bonds for the new issue instead of 
cashing them in and imposing a drain 
on the Treasury (page 89). 

e Changing Exports—Some of the new 
bounce has also come from a narrow- 





Packard was tiller-steered. 


1900 


ing of the export-import gap. On the 
one hand, imports have been reduced, 
since capital spending is down. On the 
other, exports have held at only 24% 
less than last year’s, thanks to a boom 
in sales of cattle, uranium, and farm 
equipment, which counteracted the dip 
in forest products and _ nonferrous 
metals. 








1933 Still the famed radiator. 


Last and least of a line. 


1958 


Ask the Man Who Owned One 


The second oldest name in the auto 
industry will be dead this fall. Unless 
all signs fail, there will be no Packards 
in the showrooms—and only Oldsmo 
bile is an older name among surviving 
car makes. 

This week, Studebaker-Packard Corp 
refused to contradict reports that a 
previously announced small car, bearing 
the Studebaker label, would be th: 
company’s only 1959 model. 

It’s still possible, of course, that S-P 
will team the word Packard with som 
other car, just to preserve a name that 
was for long a top svmbol of clegance 
under the ad slogan of “Ask the man 
who owns one.” 
¢ Diehard Buyers—Actually, there has 
been no Packard of the old high-pricc 
tvpe since 1956, when the nameplate 
was hung on medium-price bodies atop 
Studebaker chassis. Even so, the lur 
of the name was enough to pull 1,437 
customers in the first five months of 
this vear. 

What has killed Packard—as it has so 
many other fondly remembered makes 
—is what Detroit euphemistically calls 
a “shortage of customers.” In bad 
times, and even in pretty good ones, 
mortalitv of car names has been high 





Only last vear, American Motors 
dropped the venerable names of Nash 
(1917) and Hudson (1909). Three vears 
carlicr, Willys dropped out of the pas 
senger car list, aged +5. ‘Two postwar 
entries, Crosley and Kaiser, 
succumbed to competition. 

Phe Depression brought the greatest 
car slaughter. Franklin went in 1934, 
Reo and Cord in 1936. In 1937, Pierce 


have also 


Arrow surrendered a name that had 
braved comparison even with Rolls 
Rovee. In 1940, the Hupmobile, La- 


Salle, and Graham departed. 

¢ The Modem Era—The late 1920s 
were also a time of death, as the mod 
ern competitive conditions of the giants 
began to take shape. Maxwell went out 
in 1925, Overland a vear later. In 1927, 
the end for Jordan, Moon, and 
Paige. 

All kinds of things happened in 
1928. Walter Chrysler brought out the 
Plymouth and the De Soto; Chevrolet 
pulled ahead of Ford, as Henry Ford | 
shut down to retool for the Model A 
Almost forgotten now, in these tales of 
giants, were the deaths the same vear 
of Marmon, Chandler, Durant, Ex 
skine, Jewett, Oakland, Peerless, Star, 
and Stearns-Knight 
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Last Days of the 85th Congress 


@ Six months ago, Congress reconvened in a mood 


to make bold decisions on national security and prestige. 


@ It soon discovered that the White House was call- 
ing the turns—in no uncertain way. 


@ Even so, the 85th managed to force some im- 
portant basic policies of its own on the Administration. 


The 85th Congress—which in a few 
weeks is going to come to an end—has 
not had a happy session 

It has had to wrestle with issues in- 
volving the security and prestige of the 
country in the face of unprecedented 
advances by the Soviet Union—issues 
involving survival itself 

Six months ago, when it convened 
tor its second session, the 85th seemed 
in a mood to make bold and aggressive 
decisions on a half-dozen such issues. 

It was shocked by Russia’s successful 
leap into space with Sputnik I, morti- 
fied by our own loss of scientific stature, 
tlarmed at this new threat to our mili- 
tury securitv, fearful over what the 
dawning recession would bring. 

The Democratic leaders of Congress 

nfidently spoke of assuming the lead- 
ership that, by tradition, belongs to 
the President in time of national stress 
BW —Jan.4'58,p19). 

The aura of expectancy did not last 
¢ Frustration—This week, when a mili- 
tary coup upset the pro-U.$. govern- 
ment of Traq 
found 


), Congressional 
without a 
plan, a policy, or even a fresh sugges- 
tion for Pres. Eisenhower. Congress 
found itself in one of those situations 
when it is powerless, when only the 
President can act. It is the final frustra- 
tion of a long series for the 85th 
hough the U.S. position is deteri 
orating steadily in the Mideast and in 
latin America, Congress remains 
numbly on the sidelines. 
¢ Limited Action—On other overrid- 
ing issues, too, the $5th is settling either 
for no basic change of policy, or for 
limited excursions into the unknown. 

It is ordering a move into space—but 
1 cautious one. 

It held exhaustive hearings into de- 
fense needs for the age of missiles—but 
is settling for the same kind of pre 
Sputnik arms budget that Eisenhower 
had proposed and only 5% bigger. 

It went along with the Admunistra- 
tion view that a tax cut was not needed 
to combat the recession. 

It may yet vote federal scholarship 
aid for scientists in an effort to keep up 
with Russia. But the proposal could 
become a victim of adjournment fever 


> 
a 
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Congress may also vote pretty much 
what the Administration and its own 
leaders want by way of reciprocal trade 
authorization and foreign aid—though 
with some pain. In neither area 1s 
there any effort to expand White House 
proposals—only efforts to curtail. 


|. Record of the 85th 


Despite all this, the 85th is forcing 
some basic policy decisions of its own 
on the Administration. 

For one thing, it is voting substan 
tial, long-range increases in spending 
for civilian purposes, much of it in 
areas where Eisenhower had hoped for 
cuts. It rejected out-of-hand White 
Hlouse proposals that the increased cost 
of modern arms be met with slashes in 
civilian programs, sending expenditures 
soaring toward the $80-billion level. 

This is being done in the name of 
anti-recession policy, but a fundamental 
political decision is also involved. ‘The 
85th finally concluded that spending 
is more popular than tax reduction— 
and there will be repercussions from 
this decision for years to come, particu- 
larly if Democrats win the smashing 
clection victory that they now expect. 
¢ Evaluation—There are many points 
of view from which the work of a Con- 
gress may be assessed. 

Phere is the Big Output assessment 
Speaker Sam Ravburn inclines to this 
one. He has said that bv the time the 
85th adjourns, it will have passed more 
important legislation than any Con- 
gress since the historic 100 davs under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the depths 
of the Depression. 

There is the Orderly Procedure as 
sessment, close to the heart of Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson, 
in which great stress is put on skillful 
management of legislation. Johnson is 
laboring mightily at this task now on 
behalf of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

There’s the New Ideas assessment, be- 
loved of political scientists, economists, 
reformers, and intellectuals in general. 
By this standard, the 85th is a failure. 
But even its most severe critics are not 
accusing it of lagging seriously behind 
the wishes of the public. 


On balance, the 85th emerges as an 
energetic, efficient Congress, which has 
made its mark not by brilliant impro- 
visations but by shoving out along fa- 
miliar lines, in many cases further than 
Eisenhower would have gone. 

This itself is a reversal of traditional 
roles, and gives the 85th its peculiar 
character. Usually a President finds 
himself prodding a reluctant Congress 
to take action. On the whole, the 85th 
itself has been the prodder. 

It didn’t begin that way. 

In January, 1957, when the 35th con- 
vened, it was under the spell of Eisen- 
hower’s great reelection victory of the 
preceding November. Democrats had 
won control of Congress by hair-line 
majorities—but they were frankly in awe 
ot Eisenhower. 
¢ New Doctrine—The session began 18 
months ago on the same note on which 
it will end—worry over the Mideast. 

Kisenhower’s first act as a newly 
reelected President was to ask Congress 
to endorse a new doctrine for the Mid- 
east—one that promised military aid if 
our allies in that area were attacked, 
and a program of economic assistance. 
Congress backed the President, but kept 
its hands off foreign policy determina- 
tion from then on. This week, law- 
makers saw the Eisenhower policy in 
operation in the way they had long 
dreaded but half expected: U.S. Mar- 
ines were landed in Lebanon. 

Eisenhower also greeted the 85th 
Congress by proclaiming that the day 
of “modern Republicanism” had _ar- 
rived, and that he was determined to 
remake the partv. He began bv pre- 
senting what was then the biggest 
peacetime budget in history—only to 
run into an unexpected demand for 
economy. The Administration and Con- 
gress both plunged into a budget-slash- 
ing spree. The first Sputnik brought 
this period to an abrupt end last Oc- 
tober; ever since, the spenders have 
been in control. 


ll. Shift in Power 


During the 85th’s early days, it be- 
came apparent that an era of political 
good feeling had set in, despite the fact 
that Republicans controlled the White 
House and Democrats were in charge 
of Congress. To the dismay of old-line 
Democratic partisans, Johnson estab- 
lished a policy of “let us reason to- 
gether.” 

Except for occasional flare-ups, he 
has made the policy stick, notably in 
the common front of Congress and the 
Administration against a tax cut. 

The Congressional leaders have not 
changed their manner toward Fisen- 
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hower, even though the power rela- 
tionship existing between Congress and 
the White House has shifted. 

When the 85th opened, Eisenhower 
was calling the turns. But a series of 
setbacks lessened Eisenhower's political 
strength: the Russian successes in space, 
the recession, and finally, disclosure 
that Sherman Adams, Eisenhower's 
Chief of Staff, had accepted benefac- 
tions from Bernard Goldfine, a man 
with troubles in two government regu- 
latory commissions. 

Now it is Eisenhower who must woo 
Congress, if he expects his policies to 
be carried out. While his power as 
leader of an aging and tiring Adminis 
tration declines, that of Congress rises. 
¢ Two Worries—Lawmakers of both 
houses will go home this year obsessed 
with two worries: One is whether—in 
light of Mideast developments particu- 
larly—they acted boldly enough to assure 
our physical safety in a world of in- 
creasing peril. 

lhey had their chance to embark on 
a bolder course. Johnson personally led 
an exhaustive investigation into the de- 
fense implications of the age of space 
early this year, at a time when private 
citizens—in the Gaither and Rocke- 
teller reports—were calling for in- 
creased expenditures. Each of these re- 
ports talked about defense needs of 
$50-billion. But Johnson and Con- 
gress are settling for $40-billion, about 
what Eisenhower asked for. 

The other worry is about politics. 

Democrats are convinced that they 
are riding a trend in their direction, 
and that the 85th Congress has prob- 
ably speeded the trend along. They ex- 
pect to gain anywhere from 20 to 50 
seats in the November election. But 
it’s 1960 they are worrying about. 

Democrats are afraid that big majori- 
ties in Congress in 1959 and 1960 will 
them more responsibility than 
Congress can carry, due to inherent 
limitations of its complex committee 
sistem. They are also increasingly wor- 
ricd over the rising popularity of Vice- 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon. 
¢ GOP Concern—Republicans have a 
more immediate concern. ‘Those who 
are seeking reelection have to woryy 
about their jobs. Their hunt is for 
issues that will stand up. 

Ihe recession is lessening, and the 
more optimistic think that by Novem- 
ber it will at least not be hurting them. 

But economy is no longer a ready 
issue. The Adams case has muted the 
old corruption theme. And with U.S. 
troops in Lebanon, GOP candidates 
may not be able to raise the peace issue, 
which they have used consistently since 
1952. 

“What we really are hoping for is 
that Dick Nixon will pull some kind of 
1 political miracle to save us this year,” 
one Republican professional sums up 


give 
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Direct mailers are shifting from these hand-sorting methods . . . 
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... But even with this kind of mechanization, they are... 


Where Mail Hikes Hurt 


Ihe U.S. Post Office is looking 
ahead with some fear and trembling to 
the approach of Aug. 1, when postal 
rates will jump 1¢ on air mail, first-class 
mail, and postcards. Postal officials 
gloomily expect a flood of insufficienth 
stamped mail, and a three-week period 
of chaos before the public settles down 
to the new rates. 

But post office premonitions are mild 
compared to the tremors running 
through the offices—and the pocket- 
books—of the nation’s direct mailers, 
who are faced next Jan. | with a hike 
in the bulk third-class postal rates un- 
der which they operate a $1.7-billion 
business on paper-thin profit margins 
Like the publishers, faced with a Jan 
1 rise in second-class mail rates, the 
direct mailers are scrambling to make 
use of the five-month grace period. 

When the blow finally falls on the 
direct mailers on Jan. 1, it will mean not 
only an added cost burden, but a likely 
shake-out in at least some areas of the 


industry; and it will spur the developing 
trend to mechanization and automa 
tion (pictures) 

¢ Worst Hit—The increased communi 
cations cost resulting from the general 
rate increase, of course, poses a problem 


for all businesses, and many mav find 
the transition difficult. Already the 


search is on for wavs to cut mail costs 
One insurance company plans to sub 
stitute a single annual reminder for its 
monthly and quarterly premium notices 
Many companies plan to stop sending 
out acknowledgments. And air mail ma\ 
be curtailed. Bevond that, publishing 
faces what amounts to an unavoidable 
rise in shipping costs. 

But the new rates hit hardest at direct 
mailers’ operations. For them, the in 
creases portend a boost in costs rang 
ing from 7% to 30%, depending on 
what proportion the mailing cost bears 
to the total cost of a particular job. On 
many jobs, savs one direct mailer, the 
added $5 per 1,000 pieces of mail can 
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mean the differences between profit and 
loss. (The rate boost going into effect 
on Jan. | increases the minimum charge 
per piece of bulk third-class mail from 
l4¢ to 2¢.) 

¢ Big, and Diverse—Second only to 
newspapers in advertising dollar volume 
last vear’s direct-mail volume of nearly 
51.7-billion compares with $3.3-billion 
for newspaper advertising, $1.3-billion 
for TV), direct mail covers promotional 
ictivities conducted by some strikingly 
liverse businesses. 

(he man who sells and ships live 
lobsters through the mails is called a 
lirect mailer; so is Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Retailers use direct mail to circularize a 
handful of local customers. At the op- 
osite extreme, some companies flood 
the post office with nationwide mail- 
ngs designed to reach every one of the 
+9-odd million families in the U.S.— 

in some soap mailings. 

Multiply the 4¢ rate increase by 
+9-million, and you see what the new 
ites can mean to direct mailers. ‘This 
nay represent, too, only the first stage 
f a doubleheader wallop. Unless the 
impact study ordered by Congress shows 
too drastic an effect from the first-round 
hike, third-class bulk will go up another 
¢ on July 1, 1960 
¢ The Pros—The threat is greatest to 
those pros who have developed direct 
mailing into an industry. An odd as 
ortment of companies that assume 
ome or all of a direct mailer’s tasks, 


this category ranges from numerous 
list brokers,”” who merely sell names 
ind addresses, to the small group of 


nass mailers, who do evervthing from 
deeming coupons to writing copy 
Ihey operate in a field full of con 
rast Direct mail is the most ex- 
nsive form of advertising vet the 
often dubbed “junk mailers.” Unit 
is reiatively low, but the ratio 
if customers to mailings is small—1% 
is frequently considered accept- 
bic. But direct mailers value the cer 
tainty of results; vou can measure re 
exactly, and those who do re 
pond are either new customers or bona 
fide leads 
¢ What Will Happen—Low response 
itios and tight competition have shaved 
profits to a thin edge. For that reason, 
most direct mailers will expedite their 
traditional January mailings to beat the 
Jan. | deadline. And a survey by the 
Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising 
shows many in the industry looking for 
shake-out come Jan. 1. Attri- 
tion will be heaviest among low-margin 
letter shops,” which perform most of 
the mechanical mailing operations but 
provide no marketing services. 

Vhe shake-out should step up pres 
sures for mechanization and for upgrad 
ing of mailing lists. ‘T'ypically, the in- 
dustry has skimped on overhead and 
emploved cheap labor or homeworkers 
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But rising costs and the demand for 
greater prospect selectivity have led two 
of the biggest companies—the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp. and O. E. Me- 
Intyre, Inc.—to pioneer attempts at 
automation. At McIntyre, a Univac in- 
stallation is being set up in the room 
where homeworkers used to deliver their 
addressed batches of mail. 

So successful has been the mechaniz- 
ing to date that Henry Hoke, Jr., pub- 
lisher of the Reporter of Direct Mail 
Advertising, predicts: “In 10 vears, any- 
one who isn’t on a tab card system will 
be hopelessly lost.” 
¢ No More “Nixies’”—Mechanized or 
not, the heart of any direct-mail opera- 
tion lies in its “‘list’—the names and 
addresses of prospects. Previously, the 
mere process of mailing got all the at- 
tention; what went out might be just 
a load of envelopes marked “House- 
holder,” or might be sent to a list of 
addresses 10 vears old or more. Rising 
unit costs now make it prohibitive to 
mail to very many “nixies’”—names or 
addresses no longer correct because of 
deaths, marriages, or removals. 

So most mass mailers now devote sub 
stantial funds to “list maintenance.” 
Various methods are in vogue. Don- 
nellev and R. L. Polk & Co., who share 
most of the mailing work for the auto- 
mobile and related industries, compile 
lists from state auto registration rolls. 

McIntyre prefers to pinpoint areas by 
income, then saturate only those with 
the richest potential. McIntyre excludes 
all non-telephone users, refines the list 
further by use of census income data, 
neighborhood valuation maps, and so 
on, and arrives at a buving power rating 
for cach prosperous area in the nation. 

Donnelley believes the postal increase 
should act as a powerful stimulus to 
sampling and pre-testing—and in direct 
mail, this can get down to testing some 
pretty marginal differences. ‘Tests may 
pit “nested” filler against “stacked” 
filler, to compare the pulling power of 
material folded together vs. material 
piled together 

By such techniques, the mass mailers 
hope to compensate for the rate boost, 
ind merit their self-stvled title of “direct 
mail marketing firms.” 
¢ Postal Ties—Mass mailing entails 
close cooperation with postal authori- 
ties. With mailings neatly boxed and 
arranged in street number sequence, 
third-class bulk may shortcut so much 
post office time it beats first class across 
the continent. On the other hand, 
direct-mail revenue can upgrade a post 
ofhce. Suburban Great Neck, L. L., 
ranks as 77th post office in the U.S., 
thanks to getting about two-thirds of its 
total revenue from MclIntvre’s direct 
mail operations. When Mcelntvyre 
moved to Westbury, L. I., Great Neck 
moved a section of its post office right 
into McIntvre’s Westbury plant 





President’s Adviser 


Will Join New York Bank 


Dr. Gabriel S. Hauge (picture), in 
point of service Pres. Eisenhower's old- 
est and closest economic adviser, 1s 
leaving the Administration. Sometime 
between Sept. 1 and Nov. 1, he will 
join the Manufacturers Trust Co. of 
New York as chairman of its finance 
committee and a member of the board 
It is a newly created position. 

Hauge, +4, joined Eisenhower at the 
beginning of the 1952 campaign for 
the Presidency and has been at his side 
ever since. He served as adviser and 
speech writer on economic issues dur- 
ing the campaign, and as Assistant for 
Economic Affairs in the White House 

his was an especially created post, 
fitting into Eisenhower's concept of 
staff operation of the White House. 
Hauge dealt with the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Federal Reserve, 
the Treasurv, and other agencies with 
kev economic functions, aided in the 
drafting of economic messages and 
major speeches, and participated in a 
number of foreign economic confer- 
ences. He was one of the few White 
House staff members who could deal 
directly with Eisenhower, without hav- 
ing to go through Chief of Staff Sher- 
man Adams. 

The exact date of his departure from 
Washington depends on selection of a 
successor—and this, in turn, may be 
delaved by doubt over the future role of 
Adams, under fire for accepting gifts 
from Bernard Goldfine. Adams _nor- 
mally takes a leading role in filling 
staff vacancies. 

Hauge was a member of the editorial 
staff of BUSINESS WEEK before joining 
the Eisenhower campaign organization 
and prior to that served in the New 
York State Banking Dept. 
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SINCLAIR HAS THE ATOM AT WORK 


“Practical application of nuclear energy in the oil business 

isn’t just a long-range proposition; at Sinclair we already have 
the atom profitably at work. Radioactive tracers are doing 

jobs that were impossible or very time consuming by other 
means. We use these tracers to evaluate motor fuel and lube oil 
additives, find trouble spots in intricate ‘refinery units and solve 


pipe line problems. At the same time, our basic research on 





by Dr. A. |. SNOW the effects of radiation on petroleum processes and products 


Senior Project Chemist goes forward. Making the atom a work-a-day tool is just 
Radiation and Tracer Laboratory one of the many ways in which Sinclair Research is 
SINCLAIR RESEARCH . a ad 

acing petroleum progress. 
LABORATORIES, INC. P 51 dite 


a subsidiary of 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Scientists Close In on 


@ A number of major breakthroughs in cancer research 


are in the offing, reports at big London conference indicate. 


@ Key to coming advances, researchers say, is study 


of virus invasion of healthy cell as basic cause of cancer. 


@ On this basis, researchers test chemical drugs to 


control cancer cells, and see hope of early diagnosis. 


(he international army of scientists 
battling against one of man’s great ene- 
mics—cancer—had an exciting and hope- 
ful glimpse in London last week of 
prospective victories not far ahead. 
Progress reports from various research 
fields, heard by the 2,000 scientists 
present at the rate of some 100 papers 
a day for a solid week, added up to one 
clear conclusion: 

Cancer research seems on the verge 
of a number of major breakthroughs. 
Though there is no definite indication 
as to where the big break will come 
first, or who will make it, all the signs 
point to tremendous advances in the 
very near future. 

What clearly emerged from the hun- 

dreds of papers and discussions in Lon- 
don was this. So manv of the bits and 
pieces have fallen into place that 
all it should take now is a final missing 
link to fill in the answer to such funda- 
mental questions as, “What is the un- 
derlying cause of cancer?” When that is 
known, many top cancer experts pre- 
dict, it will be only a few short steps 
to the development of vaccines to pre- 
vent the disease. 
* Finding the Thread—Much of the 
rescarch emphasis in recent months, 
speakers at the London International 
Cancer Conference indicated, has been 
in trving to find the “thread” connect- 
ing all the various kinds of cancer. 

Scientists have known for many vears 
that cancer is not a single disease, but a 
group of diseases whose common de- 
nominator is wild cell growth. A cell 
that has been carrving on its func 
tions in a perfectly normal manner sud- 
denly goes haywire and starts to grow 
and multiply im profusion. The body, 
which normally would control such wild 
multiplication, suddenly seems to lose 
control of the situation—and cancerous 
tissue ts the result. 


As the multiplication — progresses, 
healthy cells are smothered and de- 


stroved, until finally destruction of an 
organ (or organs) is completed. 

What has absorbed so much research 
effort and thought is this question: 
What causes a seemingly normal cell to 
go haywire in this way? Many surveys 
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(such as the Public Health Service's re- 
cent lung cancer study on nearly 200,- 
000 U.S. veterans) have pointed a 
finger of suspicion at certain things— 
not only cigarettes, but atomic rays, 
X-rays, sunlight, hormones, certain 
chemicals, and lately, viruses. But no 
one has found a satisfactory link con- 
necting all these different “agents.” 

¢ Strong Evidence—Adding up what's 
known, the big London conference con- 
ceded that the common “thread” has 
not yet been fully explained—but 
there’s strong evidence now pointing 
out the road to its discovery. Here's 
how the line of reasoning goes: 

¢ A cancer cell, researchers have 
now determined, looks different from 
a normal cell of its particular type. It’s 
usually larger, and oddly shaped. 

e A cancer cell needs more oxy- 
gen than a normal cell and uses body 
nutrients differently. Dr. Samuel Graff 
of the U.S. suggested at London that 
it might therefore be possible to de- 
stroy cancer cells in a patient by liter- 


ally smothering them to death—by cut- 


ting down far enough the pat:ent’s in- 
take of oxvgen. Healthy cells, Graff 
added, would probably adapt to the 
lower oxygen intake and survive. 

But these are only the first steps in 
probing into the characteristics com- 
mon to all cancerous cells. Though 
there’s not complete agreement, the 
path from there on seems clear to a 
growing number of doctors. 

The thing that first happens to a 
healthy cell that becomes cancerous, 
these researchers sav, is that it is in- 
vaded by a virus. The virus may lic 
dormant for years—unrecognized, and 
causing no trouble. Then some agent 
(an irritant such as certain cigarette 
tars, excess sunlight, or the like) may 
make it go berserk, set off the wild 
multiplication process. The _ initial 
cause, according to this theory, is there- 
tore the cell’s invasion by a virus. The 
other, more widely discussed ‘‘causes”’ 
then become triggers that merely set 
things in motion. 

* Research Aims—This reasoning sets 
the stage for two lines of research: 
¢ Is it possible, researchers ask, to 


Cancer 


find some simple diagnostic technique 
to spot the invasion of apparently 
healthy cells by a virus? 

e And can some chemical be 
found that would “right” an invaded 
cell’s chemistry—even after it had 
started on its multiplication process? 
¢ Cell Control—Science has now 
proved beyond doubt, London delegates 
were told, that cancerous cells break 
loose from the normal body control 
system. So far no chemical drug has 
been found that will seek out and kill 
cancer cells without harming surround- 
ing cells. But it may be possible to 
find chemicals that would bring a can- 
cer cell back under control of the body 
svstem, so the body itself can destroy it. 

Over 50 such chemical drugs are now 
being tried on human patients, Dr. 
John R. Heller, director of the U.S. 
National Cancer Institute, reported. 
Results indicate success is very close in 
treating certain types of cancer. 

Another large group of researchers is 
trving a similar gambit with hormones 
—the chemicals produced by the body 
to control its organic functions. The 
idea is to try to come to grips with 
cancer cells by regulating the produc- 
tion of certain hormones—or possibly 
to starve the cancer cells of some hor- 
mones they particularly need. 
¢ One Diagnosis—Though British and 
American scientists make up at least 
half of the 2,000 at London, there were 
others in attendance, too. The Rus- 
sians sent a delegation of 54; thev de- 
livered few formal papers, but contrib- 
uted strongly to the constant round 
table discussions. 

Backing up reports coming out of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute and elsewhere, 
the Russians say their research gives 
strong evidence that natural defenses 
against cancer exist in the human body. 
From such developments stems the 
hope of working out simple and accu- 
rate diagnostic tests for cancer—as well 
as combinations of immunization with 
chemotherapy, surgery, and radiation 
techniques. 

Sloan-Kettering researchers pinpoint 
this possibility more closely. Their 
studies have disclosed an unusual 
amount of an odd chemical, Cytolipin 
H, in human cancer cells (BW—Apr.19 
’58,p129). Because it evokes the pro- 
duction of antibodies in the blood, it can 
be detected in very small amounts. 

If, as researchers now suspect, Cytoli- 
pin H is released into the blood stream 
in early stages of human cancer, a di- 
agnostic test for mass screening of can- 
cer would be a reality. This single 
breakthrough, the American Cancer So- 
ciety estimates, would more than dou- 
ble the cure rate of cancer. 
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PROVIDES ALL 3- 


1. Refrigeration for over 120,000 sq. ft. of ice rink surface 
2. Heat for spectator areas and all service facilities 


3. Heat for domestic hot water and the arena snow melting 
system 


Again, the tremendous potential of the Heat Pump for 
practical commercial applications is dramatically 
demonstrated in the York installation for the 1960 
Winter Olympics’ largest building. A single system 
will provide over 550 tons of refrigeration at 5° F. for 
the arena’s four huge skating rinks plus more than 5 
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YORK 


CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
IN CANADA — SHIPLEY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 








YORK 


to make ice rink 
history in the 1960 
Olympic Arena with 
fantastic new heat 
pump installation 











Artist's drawing of the new Olympic Ice Rink at Squaw 
Valley, Calif. Architects are Corlett & Spackman, A.A, 
Kitchen and Hunt, A.l.A., Architects Associated. Engineers 
Vandament & Darmsted, San Francisco. 


million BTU’s per hour for heating. The arena’s 600 
meter rink will be the 
frozen ice ever refrigerated for skating competition’. 


‘largest expanse of artificial 


York has custom-built, to specifications, refrigeration 
for such outstanding skating rinks as Yale University; 
the Steinberg Memorial Rink in St. Louis, Mo.: Lake 
Placid Arena; Wollman Memorial Rink in Central 
Park, NYC.—and welcomes inquiries from municipal- 
ities, universities, architects, contractors, engineers and 
private groups. For full details on these installations, 
and what York can do for you, write Dept. BW, York 
Corporation, York, Penna. 


Millions Live Better with VORK... 

the quality name in air conditioning 

Manufacturers of Residential and Commercial Heating and € ling 
Systems e Air Cond 
trial and Commercial Installations « Ro 


na and Refrigeration Equipment for Indus 
m Air Conditioners e Ice 


Makers e Refrigeration Units and Systems 

















In Business 


$16-Million Electronic Hookup to Speed 


Reservations for United Air Lines 


A $16-million electronic system will be waiting to 
handle the enormously increased passenger reservations 
that United Air Lines expects when it starts jet service 
late in 1960. UAL says it will be the largest such sys- 
tem yet designed for commercial use; only the SAGE 
defense hookup is larger. 

l'eleregister Corp. will build the system, which will 
cut the time cycle for normal reservations from the 
present 45 min. to a matter of seconds. UAL says it 
should just about end the plague of foulups, since not 
more than one passenger in 1,000 should find his reserva- 
tion gone agley. ‘The present intermediate computer 
system goofs about six times per 1,000; before then, 
errors ran 13 per 1,000. 

The system, centered in Denver, will tie together 200 
offices in 80 cities and their satellites. 


Railroads in New Jersey Lose 


Bid for Temporary Tax Abatement 


A bid for temporary tax relief by nine railroads that 
serve New Jersey died quietly this week. 

The roads wanted to pay in installments next year the 
more than $18-million in state taxes due at the end of 
this year—without the standard 1% penalty for late pay- 
ment (BW —Jul.12'58,p29). The state collects these 
taxes, then hands more than three quarters back to the 
municipalities through which the railroads run. 

So Gov. Robert Meyner asked local officials for their 
reaction. ‘The answer was a unanimous “no!” and the 
governor's office says that is that. Even the roads haven't 
mapped a next move. 


Massachusetts’ Supreme Judicial Court ruled that 
there is nothing in the constitution to bar payment of 
a subsidy to the New Haven RR for operation of its Old 
Colony line. This opens the way for the legislature to 
consider a bill to give the road $900,000 to ensure a year’s 
service on the line. In the legislature, there’s still opposi- 
tion to the idea of the subsidy. 


Corn Products and Best Foods, 


Grocery Leaders, Agree to Merge 


Two top companies in the grocery field, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. (BW —Jul.5°58,p76) and The Best 
Foods, Inc., this week agreed to merge. 

If stockholders approve, a new corporation will be 
formed. Its shares will be exchanged for Corn Products 
l-for-1, for Best Foods on a 1-for-1.6 ratio. The still 
unnamed new company will be headed by William T. 
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Brady, president of Corn Products; L. G. Blumenschine, 
chairman and president of Best Foods, will be a member 
of the executive committee and a director. 

Last year, Corn Products had sales of $495-million, 
Best Foods had $115-million. 


Underwood Corp., which a year ago seemed ripe to be 
swallowed by other companies, this week did some 
swallowing of its own when it paid cash for Canoga 
Corp., an electronics specialist in California. 


The New Orleans Item, an afternoon newspaper, was 
sold this week for $3.4-million to the operator of the 
morning Times-Picayune and the afternoon New Orleans 
States. The buyer agreed to resell at the same price if 
it gets an offer within 60 days. Otherwise, the Item 
will be combined with the Times-Picayune. 


Chicago’s Pabst Brewing Co. this week continued 
dickering to buy Blatz Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, but 
Pabst sources said that a deal, if there was one, was a 
couple of weeks away. 


Fed Blocks Bid by New York Bank 
To Invade Suburbs Via Holding Company 


The Federal Reserve Board last week slapped down the 
attempt by First National City Bank of New York to 
use the federal Bank Holding Company Act as a pole 
to vault over the New York State law that forbids banks 
to acquire branches outside their home areas. ‘The 
bank had sought to set up a holding company that 
would enable it to merge with the County Trust Co., 
largest bank in Westchester (BW—Dec.14'57,p52). 

The Fed did not base its 5-2 ruling on the constitu- 
tional question of whether the U.S. or a state has 
jurisdiction, but merely held that this particular merger 
would tend to reduce competition substantially among 
banks in the area involved. 

Chances are considered good that the First National 
City will appeal the Fed’s decision. Meanwhile, other 


_big banks in the city are expected to think twice before 


proposing similar mergers. 


Business Briefs 


The baseball Dodgers’ hopes of building a dream 
ballpark in Los Angeles’ Chavez Ravine got a rude 
setback in court this week. Judge Amold Praeger 
ruled that it would be illegal for the city to sell the land 
to the Dodgers, because it has been acquired for public 
purposes. The next move—which is just about anybody's 
guess—is up to Dodger boss Walter O'Malley, whose 
employees continue to perform before huge and lucra- 
tive throngs in their temporary home at the Coliseum. 


Vertol Aircraft Corp. this week became the first of 
the several builders of vertical take-off aircraft success- 
fully to fly a full-scale tilt-wing model. At Philadelphia’s 
International Airport, the Model 76 Tilt-Wing VTOL 
rose vertically about 25 ft., then flew a level 7,500 ft., 
and came straight down again. 
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When you locate in AEP’s 
7-state industrial area 
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—you get the continuing assistance of 


AEP’s community-planning 


After our specialists help you find a 
plant site, AEP continues to assist 
you... by working with local offi- 
cials to relate community develop- 
ment with your plant operation and 
over-all company requirements. 
This is plant location assistance 
you shouldn't be without! For your 
new community must plan to re- 
ceive your plant . . . to welcome 
and provide needed facilities for 
your employees and their families. 
Here, qualified American Electric 
Power Company representatives 
will be of real service in providing 
assistance in the highly specialized 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC 


(formerly American Gas and Electric Company) 





To get a more detailed description of the 
many industry advantages in the American 
Electric Power Company service area, write 
for the brochure ‘“‘Power and Natural Re- 
sources.”’ This brochure contains a large-size 
map printed in 9 colors that shows actual 
locations of natural resources, waterways, 
railroads, and communities in our 7-state 
area. Address your inquiry in confidence to 
Mr. Lee Davis, Vice President Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. E-07, 30 Church Street, New 
York 8, New York. 


field of community development. 


AEP offers you a plant site that 
has all the location essentials prop- 
erly balanced for your needs. In 
helping you choose this one right 
location, the System’s area develop- 
ment specialists have much to work 
with: 2344 communities, every one 
overnight or closer to half the 
nation’s total market... in an area 
soon to be served by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and new national highways 
... among the world’s richest in 
natural resources, with thousands of 
firms producing most any semiproc- 
ess item you'll ever need. 


LLInNors 





specialists 


And you'll find that in these 
smaller towns (many have a popula- 
tion under 4000), living is pleasant, 
uncrowded . . . tax structures, favor- 
able. . . labor is both skillful and 
plentiful. 

In the territory served by the AEP 
System you'll find a plant site with 
these location requirements in 
proper balance for your needs: skilled 
labor, low-cost power, abundant 
resources, ideal living conditions, 
next-door suppliers and customers, 
excellent distribution facilities and 
favorable tax structures. 


POWER COMPANY 


30 Church St., N.Y. 8,N.Y. + COrtlandt 7-5920 


Cperating companies of the System: 


Appalachian Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky Power Company 
Kingsport Utilities, inc. 

Ohio Power Company 


Wheeling Electric Company 
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/ from, 
’ paper mills... 


to. 
cotton pickers 


Torrington makes the right anti-friction bearing 
for every basic need! 


It may be self-aligning Spherical Roller Bearings in a paper machine producing record tonnages. Or compact, 
high-capacity Cam Follower Needle Bearings activating the intricate mechanical fingers that take the back- 
breaking work out of cotton picking. 

Between these two examples lie all kinds of requirements. To meet the broad range of needs, Torrington 
makes every basic type of anti-friction bearings. 

This wide range of experience enables you to rely on Torrington for engineering recommendations 
based on your specific application requirements. Your Torrington representative has valuable experience— 
rely on him for assistance. The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn.—and South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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SERVICE 


The business impact of the new war threat (page 23) is difficult to 
anticipate. Too much depends on future developments, which will be deter- 
mined in large measure by Russia’s decisions on what her role will be in the 
Middle Eastern crisis. But you may find some help in making your personal 
and business plans by taking a look at how some of Eisenhower’s top 
economic aides view the situation, on the basis of two different assumptions. 


Assumption No. 1—a limited action. Under this, officials assume that 
the calculated risk Eisenhower is taking in the Middle East will be limited 
to merely helping the government of Lebanon protect itself from the threat 
of revolt—that there’ll be not much, if any, shooting. On that basis: 


Buying demand will rise moderately—always does in a war threat. 


Consumers and businesses will go into the market to buy things that 
they figure might become both hard to get and higher priced later. Salesmen 
of autos and other things will play this up. 


Government buying will rise, too. There will be no great rush to get 
out and order things. It will be selective. Missile bases that protect our 
major cities will push for faster production of their newest weapons. And 
there will be an effort to step up the production of the newer types of war 
planes. Companies that make these things will be buying more materials 
and components and hiring more people. 


It adds up to a mild lift—Assumption No. 1. You have seen the activity 
in the speculative commodities; this shows in the daily markets. Statistics 
some six weeks hence will show the extent to which consumers and busi- 
nesses have been encouraged to buy. In total, this isn’t expected to be big. 
But coming at a time when the recession is thought to be at the bottom, it 
might provide a slight, but early lift. 


Now, go to Assumption No. 2—a brushfire war. For perspective, you 
need to go back to Korea, in June, 1950. 


The situation eight years ago: We came in fighting—stepped into a 
real shooting situation. This made an immediate demand on all weapons— 
except atoms. We used shells, guns, tanks, planes, and men. This came at 
a time when the defense budget was on the decline—had hit a postwar low 
of nearly $13-billion. The demand on arms making was immediate. The 
1949-50 recession had ended and things were turning up. The pressure 
on materials and prices was sudden and led to allocations and price control. 


The situation now is different. We are better supplied with weapons. 
Defense spending has never been higher in “‘peacetime’’—approaching some 
$40-billion. And we are in the trough of a recession. There’s slack capacity 
for just about everything. We could supply a mixture of guns and butter 
for quite a while. 


This sort of war would bring a sharp lift, in a matter of months. Any 
time the military fires a shell in war, it wants it replaced, no matter how big 
a stockpile it has. And it pushes new weapons production anytime there’s 
shooting. 


The question of controls would come up quickly. The Administration 
has a full stable of them waiting, ranging from simple materials allocations, 
to give the military first claim on the economy, to absolute military control 
of everything, in the event of a showdown war. 
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How dangerous is the situation? No one can say for sure. 


On our part, it’s a calculated risk. Eisenhower’s gamble is that he can 
help a Mideast ally, Lebanon, stand off a revolt without plunging the whole 
Arab world into a war. If he can, then the interest of the West in the oil of 
the Middle East will be preserved. If this oil ends up in unfriendly hands, 
the West will suffer. Our European allies live off this oil and the commerce 
through the Suez. 


Russia is in a strategic position. She can bleed us hard, without ever 
getting into the conflict herself. She can rekindle Korea, cause new troubles 
in Southeast Asia, and create a new crisis in Europe—Berlin. Her attitude 
is that our intervention in Lebanon can touch off War III. But this threat is 
discounted. 


Did Iraq (page 91) take the U.S. by surprise? 


The evidence says that it did, although officials have long regarded it as 
a possible danger spot in our Mideast alliances. 


Defense Secy. McElroy was in the Pacific, watching bomb tests. A 
number of his top aides were away from the Pentagon. This will bring new 
attacks in Congress on the intelligence services, especially CIA. 


— 
On domestic factors influencing business, note construction: 


Housing scored a good rise in June—hit an annual rate, as measured 
by starts, of 1,090,000. That’s the highest since August of 1956. The June 
rate, 115,000 for the month, was 15% above June a year ago. Result is that 
government housing forecasters now are revising their predictions on starts 
for the year. Earlier, they foresaw about 1.1-million. Now, they talk of 
50,000 to 100,000 more. Easier credit is a factor. 


Highway construction is a little disappointing. It hasn’t come up to 
expectations, despite legislation to step up the federal share. Forecast last 
November was for a 14% rise this year. First-half performance, however, 
scored only a 5% gain—disappointing in terms of a recovery stimulant. 


Reasons given: States are having trouble securing rights of way—land- 
owners want higher payments, and these contests drag things out. Also, 
states and local governments have been diverting funds from wholly state 
or local projects to those in which the federal government shares. Result 
is that the extra federal spending isn’t necessarily a net addition to total 
highway spending. The second half will show a rise in roadbuilding, but 
not enough to match the earlier forecasts. 


Who will take economic advice to Eisenhower now? Dr. Gabriel S. 
Hauge, known as “Gabe” to his associates and to Eisenhower, is leaving to 
go with the Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York (page 32). Hauge is a 
former Business Week editor, and one of the originals on Eisenhower's 
team. His big advantage is that he has been with Eisenhower since the 
start, so has been listened to. A newcomer would have to establish himself. 


Dr. Arthur F. Burns may come back to Washington. He was Eisen- 
hower’s first chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. It would take 
considerable persuasion by the President to lure Burns back, but there is 
speculation now that he will be brought to Washington as Eisenhower’s staff 
adviser. Note: Burns favored a tax cut early this year, as a recession remedy 
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You get the most from... 


LEADER in 
PHOSPHATES 


BIGGEST in 
BENEFITS 


You get WHAT YOU WANT ON TIME 
Monsanto offers you the broadest line of qu ility 
phosphates shipped by people who are proud 
of their prompt service. These products are pro- 
duced at several pl ints, protecting you against 
costly shipping delays 


“a get — HANDLING COSTS 
u can reduce unloading and handling costs 
coe’ initized loads and such features as color- 


carly bags ivailable at no charge 


You get PROFIT FROM NEW PRODUCTS 

Monsanto laboratories assure you a steady flow 
of new and improved chemicals and ideas to 
help vou develop new, profitable prod icts 


You tbh SAVINGS FROM TECHNICAL HELP 
Monsanto specialists, with experience in yo 
field, are ready to ‘join your staff mee Nar bee 


save money, gain extra profit 


You get MARKETING HELP AT NO COST 

As supplier to every major industry, Monsanto 
can give you impartial he Ip with every pl ase of 
product planning, production and distribution 


Monsanto’s Broad Phosphates Line Includes: 


Sodium Phosphates Ammonium Phosphate: 
Calcium Phosphates Potassium Phosphates 
Acid Special Phosphorus Compounds 


or ¢ irload, Monsanto up 
/quantity trom a conven 
warehouse, or t 
etwork of service-minded d 
Monsanto 
inity 6-0777 . Boston, Everett 7-50] 
hitehall 4-6750 « Cincinnati, Woodburn | -3677 
Cleveland, Superior 1-3830 + Detroit, Broadway 3-709 
Houston, Jackson 6-2551 « Los Angeles, Raymond 3-249; 
New York, Plaza 9-8200 «+ St. Louis, Wydown 3-1000 
an Francisco, Yukon 6-6232 


Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Inorganic Chemicals Division 
St. Louis 24, Mo 


YOUR “BIG BENEFIT” SOURCE FOR PHOSPHATES, 
DETERGENT RAW MATERIALS, SILICAS, ACIDS AND 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 





type concrete is the preferred pavement for the new 41,000 mile Interstate System 


‘“T get a kick out of driving the new-type, 


sound-conditioned concrete. It’s mighty relaxing!” 





Says GEORGE (Birdie) TEBBETTS, famous Manager of the Cincinnati Redlegs 


Concrete gains strength year by year—up to 


0 in the first 5 years 


ength prove that only concrete 


durability ‘““bonus 


NEW-TYPE 


Conera 


Tests of flexural 


gives this 


(a 


“You ought to drive it soon. This is 
continuous-laid concrete, so you won't 
hear a single thump. There’s a smooth, 
solid ‘feel’ to it the experts say will 
last 50 years and more. That's why 
they're using concrete on the Inter- 
state System.” 

So smooth and quiet — you almost seem 
to ride above the pavement when you 
travel new-type concrete. 

America’s finest highway engineers 
helped plan it that way. They’re going 
to give you more and more pleasure- 
filled miles of it each year. 

You'll find no joints here—so there’s 
never a thump. Tiny, sawed-in cushion 
spaces are used instead. You don’t feel 
or hear them. 

Moreover, this pavement is laid /lat 


—-really flat. And a specially designed 
subbase will keep it like that for an 
expected life of 50 years and more. 

Surface roughening, due to freezing 
or the winter use of de-icers, just can’t 
happen. A unique process, called “air 
entrainment,” traps billions of pin- 
point air bubbles within the pavement 
to prevent this. 

On new-type concrete, you always 
feel so extra safe. You know the grainy 
surface, wet or dry, resists skids . . . 
helps you stop in time. The light color 
lets you see far better at night. 

Note to taxpayers: Only concrete can 
be precisely engineered to expected 
traffic loads. First cost is moderate. . . 
and upkeep costs run as much as 60% 
less than for asphalt. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





FINANCE 
Second-Quarter, First-Half Results: A PREVIEW 


SECOND QUARTER 
PERCENT CHANGES 
(1958 VS 1957) 


NET 
EARNINGS 


dwindling ratio of earnings to dividends 
is becoming ever more serious. Thus, 
of the 39 dividend-paying earlybirds 
you find in the table, nine—or 23%— 
actually paid out in dividends a bit more 
than they netted in the first half of the 
year. Another seven—or 18% of the 
group—likewise had extremely high~pay- 
out rates ranging from 72% to 97%. 
And all this happened despite consider- 
able cutting of customary dividends. 

¢ Scattered Effects—As usual, the winds 
of adversity blew with unequal force 
in different sectors of the economy, and 
even on different individual companies 
inside the sectors. Generally, the food, 
drug, and tobacco companies had no 
troubles at all. The producers of clec- 
tric power also continued to do well, 
though there were spotty signs that the 
general decline of business activity was 
beginning to catch up with thei 
earnings. 

By and large, the list of industries 
that are hurting is far longer than the 
list of those that aren’t. Here’s a break- 
down of the situation, based partly on 
earlvbird reports, partly on other indi- 
cators: 

Automobiles. None of the leaders has 
reperted vet for the second quarter 
However, Wall Streeters specializing in 
the field mostly doubt that General Mo- 
tors’ earnings will come anywhere near 
covering the second-quarter dividend; 
in the first quarter, a 50¢ dividend was 
met with only 15¢ to spare. As for Ford, 
the analvsts doubt that it was able to 
stay in the black for the quarter, point- 
ing out in this connection that its 
quarterly dividend rate was recently 
chopped to 40¢ from 60¢, which was 
only two-thirds covered in the first 
quarter. Chrysler, the other member 
of the Big Three, is expected to show 
an even bigger deficit than the red-ink 
$1.74 per share of the first quarter; its 
June dividend was down to 25¢ from 
the earlier 75¢ per quarter. 

Auto suppliers also had their troubles. 
Earlybird reports by Firestone and Day 
ton, among the tire makers, and Dana 
Corp., among the parts suppliers, 
showed a marked falling off in second 
quarter earnings. McCord Corp., which 
supplies auto radiators, has just reported 
a 47% drop in its Mav quarter from the 
1957 period. 

Steel. The giants of the steel industry 
do their reporting on the orthodox date, 
but those companies that have checked 


FIRST HALF 
PERCENT CHANGES 
(1958 VS 1957) 


1958 FIRST HALF 
DIVIDEND COVERAGE 


PAY-ouT 
RATE 


NET PER SHARE 
EARNINGS EARNINGS DIVIDEND 


SALES SALES 


American-Marietta* * 
Amer. Steel & Pump** +243 DEF. +19.9 
Avco Mfg.** —14.9 +°61.5 —15.0 
Barden Corp.* — “28 -_ 
Bassett Furniture* * _ = —156 


—38.4 — 95 

DEF. —19.8 
-§1.2 — 76 
+43.4 +14.7 
— 30.4 ~—10.2 


—43.5 - 
—39.6 —14.3 
—-366 + 23 
62.5 —10.2 
—-60.9 —25.1 


—27.3 —20.7 
—41.1 -—927.5 
—35.0 —10.8 —25.2 2.52 
— 48.7 21.3 -31.6 

DEF. om - 


+23.9 — 42 + 5.5 
-24.9 — 62 — 26.8 
Hooker Chemical + * + 6.1 — 48 - 6.2 
int'l Harvester* +13.8 — 88 - 1.3 
International Shoe - —12.4 —36.3 


~-59.1 —21.2 -~70.9 
—55.7 28.7 —74.7 

DEF. 32.9 DEF. 
—33.0 3.7 —22.0 
—46.5 24.7 —63.6 


~34.6 —15.8 —41.4 

DEF. —15.5 DEF. 
—-42.8 —21.3 —28.9 
Robbins & Myers ** ~—76.3 —29.1 —81.5 
Rohr Aircraft 22.9 +23.5 - 65 


South Bend Lathe ** on a —74.7 
J. P. Stevens & Co, * —41.8 14.5 ~35.4 
A. ©. Sutton Corp, ** “ - 42.8 —93.2 
Taylor Instrument * = 9S as —73.9 
TXL Oilee — ~—Ee one —33.5 


~ 54.3 +95.0 
—-16.8 — 64 


+ 8.8% ~ 8.5% 9.9% $0.68 $0.50 74% 
DEF. ee oa “~ 
+18.7 0.67 0.20 30 
—20.9 0.61 0.25 Al 


— 36.9 0.78 1.00 


~35.1 2.90 1,00 34 
— 89.1 0.19 0.30 

—68.2 0.25 1.20 480 
+18.2 3.26 0.80 25 
— 30.0 2.22 1,00 45 


—18.3 0.76 0.30 39 
— 26.8 3.07 1.50 
— 45.1 0.44 0.70 
—47.3 1.11 1.00 
— 62.1 0.91 1.10 


— 34.1 1.45 0.75 
—42.7 0.81 


+ 9.3% ~ 


Belmont lron Works* * 
Buitalo-Eclipse* 
Celotex Corp.* 
Central Soya** 
Chcin Belt Co.* 


Crossett Co.** 
Duna Corp.** 
Dayton Rubber* 
Dresser Industries* 
Eagle-Picher Co,** 


Ex-Cell-O Corp.** 
Fedders-Quigan** 
Firestone T. & R.* 
Fluor Corp., Ltd.* 
Foote Bros. Gear* * 


Fuller Mfg. ** 
General Shoe * 


Kelsey-Hayes 
Koehring Co, ** 
Kropp Forge ® 
Masonite Corp, ** 
McCord Corp, ** 


Mueller Brass ** 
Murray Corp. ** 
Reliance Elec. & Eng, * 


United Aircraft Prod.* — 68 
U. S. Shoe Corp. ** + 22 
Wesson Oil & 

Snowdrift ** 4.2 
Wiison Jones Co. * 10.5 
Wyandotte Worsted * ~ 


+18.7 
+ 5.5 


+-205.5 + 1.4 
DEF. =— 9% 
— 46.2 an 


*3 and 6 months ending April 30 **3 and 6 months ending May 31, 
All figures exclude nonrecurrent items, DEF.:deficit, 


Profits Slip Again 


+56.8 
DEF. 
—92.1 


All those hither-and-von indications 
that business is beginning to perk up 
a bit won’t find anv broad echo in the 
rush of second-quarter carnings reports 
that will come through in the next few 
weeks. At least, that’s the likelihood 
that emerges from the carlybird reports 
(table, above) of those companics whose 
second quarters end before the conven- 
tional June 30. 

Ihe firmer tone in business came too 
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late to make much, if any difference in 
the second quarter. And so two glum 
conclusions emerge from the earlybird 
reports: 
e Profits seem to 
below the 1957 period. 
e¢ With only a few exceptions, the 
second quarter brought no substantial 
improvement over the disheartening 
showing of this vear's first quarter. 
Vhere’s another gloomy 


have run way 


lhe 


sign: 


in showed rather spotty results. Lukens 
Steel did better in the 12 weeks ended 
June 14 than in the first quarter, but 
still ran 39% below the 1957 period. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel likewise did 
better in the second quarter than in 
the January-March period but here too 
the net reported actually proved as 
much as 71% less than racked up in 
the 1957 quarter 

rom ‘Texas, Lone Star Steel reports 
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C. Howerd Hunt Pen Compony plont in Statesville, N.C. 


George E. Bartol Ill, 
President of 

C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Company, Says: 


“THEY MEAN BUSINESS IN NORTH CAROLINA” 






“When North Carolina modernized its Corporate Tax 
Structure (effective July 1, 1957), we realized that they 
mean business in North Carolina’ 


Like hundreds of other business men, Mr. Bartol admired 
the business-like leadership that adopted the most 
modern State Corporate Tax Structure. In cooperation 
with North Carolina’s Plant Location Engineers, the 
company’s consulting engineers pinpointed a plant loca- 
tion that met their specialized requirements. The North 
Carolina Employment Security Commission took over 
employee selection by adapting aptitude tests to comply 
with company standards. There were 7 applications for 
every job. 


“Now in full operation, our new North Carolina facility,” 
says President Bartol, “is producing so efficiently that 
new advantages to our customers are now made possible.” 


Vice President and Plant Manager, 
George Johnson (left), inspects a 
Boston Pencil sharpener from the C. 
Howard Hunt production line. “The 
labor is exceptionally surprising,” 
says Mr. Johnson. “It is high calibre 
and within our first sixty days some 
operators were setting new company 
records.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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If you are seeking prompt and 
confidential plant location 
information you are invited to 


contact William P. Saunders, 
Director, Department of 
Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 








it just about stayed in the black for the 
second quarter, as against 15¢ a share 
earnings in the previous quarter and 
$1.06 a share in second-quarter 1957. 
National Steel has indicated that it 
did a bit better than the 51l¢ a share 
it earned in the first quarter, but it did 
not say whether it covered fully the 
quarterly dividend, chopped to 75¢ 
from $1 in the previous quarter. 

Aluminum. Reynolds Metals, one of 
the Big Three, has indicated that its 
sales and earnings for the June quarter 
ran behind the January-March period, 
when it earned 86¢ a share, down from 
the 98¢ of the 1957 period. 

Electrical equipment. Only General 
Electric, of this trade’s leading units, 
has yet reported on second-quarter op- 
erations. In the period both sales and 
earnings showed a decided improvement 
over those of the first quarter. Sales 
then ran only 5% under their 1957 sec- 
ond-quarter level, compared with the 
8% drop chalked up in the first quarter, 
and profits were down only 15%, com- 
pared with the 23% slide earlier dis- 
closed. Earlybird reports indicate, how- 
ever, no similar improvement where 
smaller companies in the field are con- 
cerned. Second-quarter earnings of Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering, for ex- 
ample, were off 43%, those of Rob- 
bins & Mvers off 76% 

Textiles. ‘There are plenty of signs 
that this industrv is taking a beating, 
especially in the synthetic sector. J. P. 
Stevens & Co., a leader in the field and 
an earlybird, had second-quarter earn- 
ings 42% below the 1957 period. For 
the 12 weeks ended June 15, American 
Enka had a $359,000 deficit, compared 
with a $4,000 deficit the vear before. 
Industrial Rayon showed a June quarter 
net deficit of $848,000 (after an $875,- 
000 tax credit), compared with a 
$475,000 profit the vear before 

Paper. The paper trade has few early- 
birds. One of them, Mead Corp., this 
week reported that its earnings for the 
June 15 quarter were 19% below the 
vear-before period, despite a 24% gain 
in sales. 

Shoes. Advance indications aren't too 
hopeful for the shoe industry. Melville 
Shoe Corp. last week cut its quarterly 
dividend to 324¢ from 45¢ 

Building supplies. The earlybird indi- 
cations are mainly not cheerful. Mason- 
ite Corp. reported that May quarter 
profits were down 33% in a_ year; 
Celotex was off 51% for the same 
stretch. 

Abrasives. This week, E. A. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the Carborundum 
Co., which in the first quarter earned 
only 26¢ a share compared with 85¢ 
a year earlier, said second-quarter results 
“were not good.” Where “we're con- 
cerned,” he added, there’s been “no sub- 
stantial change in business conditions” 
since the first three months. eno 
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SPECIALLY PREPARED for printers, printing * 
salesmen and paper-users...“Adventure in Paperland”’ 
containing 12 beautiful photographic prints 

suitable for framing! 








Free 9” x 14” reproductions 
eae a, .. . ideal for office, den, recreation recom 
= 


Here is a superb collection of camera art depicting 


the charm and beauty of the exciting Northland 


gathered by Wausau especially for printers, printing Ajticon ‘ R 
salesmen and paper-users. Adventure in Paperland con- Oud UWL Opord 


tains four magnificent compositions in full color and 
seven salon-quality black and white prints. A 
charming Woodchopper cartograph, also suitable 
for framing, rounds out the dozen. It is a collection 
you will be proud to own, to frame and display. 
All we ask is that you examine the remarkable 


reproduction qualities of Wausau Text, Everest - 
sas . Ae Mm MPAN 
Text and Brokaw Opaque Offset, three of our fine, AUSAL PAPER MILES CO 


, = ‘ BROKAW, WISCONSIN 
high-quality papers. We’re sure that after seeing 
them, you will want to use them! 


Naturally, quantities of this unusual collection 


are limited. So hurry . . . send in your request on 


your letterhead today. 
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“You GOTTA GIVE ME A CURVE 


To GIT ME OVER OAT CYCLONE FENCE!” 


Cyclone Fence is the world’s most widely used property 
protection fence. It keeps thieves and vandals outside 
of industrial plants, prevents trespassing, and confines 
regular plant traffic to authorized exits and entrances. 

Only the finest materials are used in Cyclone Fence 
to assure a strong, sturdy fence. The Cyclone Chain 
Link Fabric is galvanized after weaving for maximum 
resistance to rust and corrosion. 

For more information on Cyclone Fence, send for our 
free booklet. In it are many examples of other industrial 
plants and other properties protected with Cyclone 
Fence. USS and Cyclone are trademarks 


@ss)) Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence, American Stee! & Wire 
Dept. 478, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send free booklet, “Your Fence.” 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 


Weukegan, il. + Seles Offices, Coast to Coast - United States Stee! Export Company, New York 
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Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about perils of writ- 
ing market letters . . . To- 
ronto’s roller coaster . . . least 
popular stock groups .. . 
fallible prices. 

Writing market letters is risky these 
days. Take a look at these counsels, 
dished out on Monday just before the 
Near East news put stock prices on the 
skids: “After last week's action, it is 
hard to see what is going to stop the 


market from moving higher” . . . “Oils 
. look better than average, defen- 
sively in particular” . . . “Right now, 


the market gives no indication of a 
sharp decline.” 


Toronto’s roller coaster is still work- 
ing. Last week, New Hosco Mines sky 
rocketed in a few days to $6-plus a 
share, from 17¢. This week it moved 
just as fast in the other direction; the 
Monday closing was $2.90, off $1.60. 


Unpopular. Moody's lists “the least 
popular [most constantly depressed] in- 
dustrial stock groups since August, 
1957,” as the aluminums, autos, cop- 
pers, machinery, nonferrous metals, rail 
equipment, ravons, and steels. 


The market is a long way from all- 
knowing. The latest example: Ford 
Motor shares moved to a new 1958 
high last week, just before the com- 
pany cut its quarterly dividend to +0¢ 
a share, from 60¢. 


Margin trading is up sharply, with 
the debit balances of Big Board mem- 
ber firms reaching $3-billion at the end 
of May. That's the highest since 1931, 
when records were first kept, and is 
18% above the 1957 vearend, just be 
fore the Fed cut margin requirements 
to 50% from 70%. In this same 
stretch, total borrowings through brok- 
ers and banks to buv stocks climbed 
14%, to $4.1-billion. Some Streeters 
are worried because when the boost to 
70% came, in April, 1955, custome: 
credit had reached $4-billion. 


Market prices seem high to British 
institutions with large holdings of dolla: 
stocks, savs the Street’s Arthur Wiesen- 
berger. He believes the Britons “would 
be large sellers of U.S. shares were it 
not for fear for the stability of the 
pound.” Wiesenberger adds that an 
“astute Scottish investment trust man 
ager” has said that “your New Yor 
market reminds us of the old Indian 
rope trick—it stavs up there with no 
visible means of support.” 
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First Offshore Drilling Platform on 
U.S. Side of Lake Erie Built by Dravo 


The first offshore gas well on the 
American side of Lake Erie is being 
drilled by New York State Natural 
Gas Corporation. Operations are 
underway, near Conneaut, Ohio, 
from a new mobile rig built by 
Dravo. 

The “Argonyn-1” will work in 
30 to 60 feet of water and can be 
towed easily from one site to 
another. Of welded pontoon con- 
struction, it is 50 feet square. At 


~ 





each location, the 130-foot-long 
legs are driven firmly into the lake 
bottom and the platform is hoisted 
by dual hydraulic jacks on each leg. 
Dravo’s wide experience on con- 
struction jobs “in or around water” 
can help you realize genuine econ- 
omies on such projects. For infor- 
mation on this or the other products 
and services pictured below, write 
DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTS- 
BURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 


DRAVO 


a ee en oe: a ee 








Blost furnace blowers . boiler & power plonts « . 


bridge sub- aromas + cab conditioners - docks & unloaders - dredging - fabricated piping 











river sand and gravel - sintering ao . 


home shafts, tunnels 








space heaters - steel! grating . towbeah, barges, river transportation 
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“You GOTTA GIVE ME A CURVE 
To GIT ME OVER OAT CYCLONE FENCE!” 


Cyclone Fence is the world’s most widely used property 
protection fence. It keeps thieves and vandals outside 
of industrial plants, prevents trespassing, and confines 
regular plant traffic to authorized exits and entrances. 

Only the finest materials are used in Cyclone Fence 
to assure a strong, sturdy fence. The Cyclone Chain 
Link Fabric is galvanized after weaving for maximum 
resistance to rust and corrosion. 

For more information on Cyclone Fence, send for our 
free booklet. In it are many examples of other industrial 
plants and other properties protected with Cyclone 
Fence. USS and Cyclone are trademarks 


(ss) Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence, American Stee! & Wire 
Dept. 478, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send free booklet, “Your Fence.” 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 


United States Steel 


Waukegan, ii. + Seles Offices, Coast to Cosst - United States Stee! Export Company, New York 
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Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about perils of writ- 
ing market letters . . . To- 
ronto’s roller coaster . . . least 
popular stock groups .. . 
fallible prices. 


Writing market letters is risky these 
days. Take a look at these counsels, 
dished out on Monday just before the 
Near East news put stock prices on the 
skids: “After last week’s action, it is 
hard to see what is going to stop the 
market from moving higher” . . . “Oils 

. look better than average, defen- 
sively in particular” .. . “Right now, 
the market gives no indication of a 
sharp decline.” 


Toronto’s roller coaster is still work- 
ing. Last week, New Hosco Mines skv- 
rocketed in a few days to $6-plus a 
share, from 17¢. This week it moved 
just as fast in the other direction; the 
Monday closing was $2.90, off $1.60. 


Unpopular. Moody's lists “the least 
popular [most constantly depressed] in- 
dustrial stock groups since August, 
1957,” as the aluminums, autos, cop- 
pers, machinery, nonferrous metals, rail 
equipment, ravons, and steels. 


The market is a long way from all- 
knowing. The latest example: Ford 
Motor shares moved to a new 1958 
high last week, just before the com- 
pany cut its quarterly dividend to 40¢ 
a share, from 60¢. 


Margin trading is up sharply, with 
the debit balances of Big Board mem- 
ber firms reaching $3-billion at the end 
of May. That's the highest since 1931, 
when records were first kept, and is 
18% above the 1957 vearend, just be 
fore the Fed cut margin requirements 
to 50% from 70% In this same 
stretch, total borrowings through brok 
ers and banks to buv stocks climbed 
14%, to $4.1-billion. Some Streeters 
are worried because when the boost to 
70% came, in April, 1955, custome: 
credit had reached $4-billion. 


Market prices seem high to British 
institutions with large holdings of dolla: 
stocks, savs the Street’s Arthur Wiesen- 
berger. He believes the Britons “would 
be large sellers of U.S. shares were it 
not for fear for the stability of the 
pound.” Wiiesenberger adds that an 
“astute Scottish investment trust man 
ager” has said that “vour New Yor' 
market reminds us of the old Indian 
rope trick—it stavs up there with no 
visible means of support.” 
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First Offshore Drilling Platform on 
U.S. Side of Lake Erie Built by Dravo 


The first offshore gas well on the 
American side of Lake Erie is being 
drilled by New York State Natural 
Gas Corporation. Operations are 
underway, near Conneaut, Ohio, 
from a new mobile rig built by 
Dravo. 

The “Argonyn-1” will work in 
30 to 60 feet of water and can be 
towed easily from one site to 
another. Of welded pontoon con- 
struction, it is 50 feet square. At 





each location, the 130-foot-long 
legs are driven firmly into the lake 
bottom and the platform is hoisted 
by dual hydraulic jacks on each leg. 
Dravo’s wide experience on con- 
struction jobs “in or around water” 
can help you realize genuine econ- 
omies on such projects. For infor- 
mation on this or the other products 
and services pictured below, write 
DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTS- 
BURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 


DRAVO 
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Blast furnace blowers - boiler & power gloat ° bridge sub- srucoes cab 6 + cab conditioners - docks & unloaders - dredging - fabricated piping 








ae + gantry & ~—- cranes + gas & oil pumping stations - leds and dams - ore & coal bridges - process equipment - p 





: mT A 8.9 ‘2 
river sand and gravel sintering plants - 


ian shafts, me 
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space heaters - steel grating - towboats, barges, river transportation 








NAVY USES BENDIX TALOS MISSILES 
AS MAJOR ARMAMENT FOR NEW CRUISERS! 


The newly commissioned USS Gal- 
veston, pictured above, is the first of 
a fleet of missile-age cruisers, includ- 
ing the nuclear-powered Long Beach, 
whose major armament will be the 
deadly TALOs missile, made by Bendix. 

The performance capabilities of 
TALOS raise the air defense of the 
U.S. fleet to new highs. This 40,000 
horsepower supersonic missile speeds 
faster than a bullet, has a range of 


A thousand products 








more than 65 miles—far in excess of 
conventional Navy “big guns” and 
a ceiling higher than that reached 
by any bomber. It can destroy either 
enemy aircraft or surface targets. 
Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, calls it “‘the best 
antiaircraft missile in any arsenal in 
the world.” 

The new missile cruisers will also 





be equipped with a special Bendix 
automated tester which quickly 
checks out every component in the 
missile before firing. 

Besides being prime contractor on 
TALOs, Bendix also furnishes major 
elements for missiles of all types to 
many other manufacturers, as well as 
launchers, radar, communications, 
computers and telemetering systems 
for ground support. 


a million ideas 
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Stauffer: A 


It took Stauffer Chemical Co. almost 
70 years to hit $70-million in annual 
sales. That came in 1952. The next 
vear, the company—which had been 
tightly controlled by the descendants of 
the three founders—went public. And 
the vear after that, in 1954, Hans 
Stauffer, nephew of one of the three, 
became the company’s fourth presi- 
dent 

Largely as a result of those events, 
these things have happened to Stauffer 
Chemical Co. 

¢ Sales have more than doubled, 
from $70-million in 1952 to $157-mil- 
lion in 1957—and though the chemical 
industry is off this year—the company’s 
volume was up again in the first quar- 
ter. 

e Earnings have nearly trebled in 
the same period—from $4.5-million to 
$1 3-million. 

¢ Capital investment in the five 
vears has been more than double the 
total amount of the previous 70 years. 

¢ The company, which still prides 
itself “on sticking with the basics’’—it’s 
among the largest producers of such 
staples as sulphuric acid and carbon bi- 
sulphide—is moving steadily into some 
of the most exotic areas of the chemi- 
cal world: the rare metals, such as 
bervillium, osmium, columbium, and 
tantalum; boron and high energy fuels; 
and a brand-new class of materials 
known as organo-metallics whose spe- 
cial heat-resistant qualities make them 
valuable for missiles, with a wide poten- 
tial range of industrial uses. 
¢ The Boss—Behind all this is Hans 
Stauffer, who at 57 is verv much The 
Boss, who likes to negotiate major con- 
tracts himself, believes there’s no such 
thing as a “text-book organization,” 
and directs his subordinates with a 
daily barrage of scrawled notes on vel- 
low pad paper 

Officials, from Stauffer down, still 
like to talk “conservatism,” about “not 
starting any expansion till there’s a 
guaranteed market for the product.” 
Yet this week, the company announced 
plans for its 22nd new plant in five 
ycars—this one to produce chlorides of 
columbium and tantalum, a pair of 
metals still so unfamiliar that few uses 
are known outside nuclear research. 

Over the vears, Stauffer Chemical 
has demonstrated an instinctive feel 
for the future. 

lor instance, the company spotted 


Baton Rouge, Houston, Hammond, 
Ind., Southern California, even San 


l'rancisco Bay as likely areas for indus- 
trial expansion before many of the com- 
panies that finally moved to those areas. 
Moving first, Stauffer was in and ready 
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Feel for the Future 


when the customers came—and often 
had sewed up the market for its prod- 
ucts. 

¢ Ready for Booms—When titanium 
ballooned as a wonder metal for air- 
craft and missiles, Stauffer was ready 
with the materials needed. When 
boron broke out of laboratories with 
its promise for high-energy fuels, 
Stauffer was already making the basics. 
And when it seemed that the best 
answer for rocket fins might be a new 
heat-resistant combination of plastic 
and metal, known as organo-metallics, 
Stauffer was ready with supplies of its 
own. 


Stauffer Chemical dates back to the 
1880s when John Stauffer, in Califor- 
nia as a salesman for a European chem- 
ical concern, saw ships dumping their 
limestone ballast into San Francisco 
Bay. He bought the “waste,” set up 
business grinding it into calcium car 
bonate, and easily undersold the for- 
eign imports of that day. 

John Stauffer joined up with two 
others—Christian de Guigne, who 
brought in more capital, and John H 
Wheeler, who had a small chemical 
company in California, to form the 
base of the present company. The 
group gradually branched out with both 





HANS STAUFFER, boss of Stauffer Chemical Co. since 1954, spots markets in advance, 


and sets up plants that will be ready when the customers arrive. 
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HAWAII /1958 


Meet Mr. Leslie A. Hicks, President of the Hawaiian Electric Company, 
one of seven electric utility companies in Hawaii. In 1957 his firm 
pumped 970,746,000 Kwh of electricity to 103,000 customers around 
the island of Oahu, and made sales totaling $23,800,000. 

He expects production to rise 8% in 1958. Like many utilities, 
his firm is busy expanding to keep up with demand. The power plant 
shown in the picture was completed last November, and the company 
broke ground for two new 60,000 KW plants early this year. 

Here is dramatic evidence of Hawaii's dynamic economy. 

Many businessmen from other parts of the country have dis- 
covered ways in which their own businesses can profitably participate 
in this growth. 

Hawaii particularly needs industries which can produce for 
export from the islands, or which can produce for the local market 
products now shipped to Hawaii. 

Put your business imagination to work. Perhaps there is a 
profitable place in Hawaii's picture for your business. 


Let us send you the facts. This 48 page brochure 
is yours for the asking. Just write Dept. B-7 on 
your firm’s letterhead. 

Confidential inquiries promptly answered. 


Territory of HAWAII 


ECONOMIC PLANNING AND 
COORDINATION AUTHORITY 
1124 MILLER ST., HONOLULU 13, HAWAII 




















products and locations. When the 
wraps came off with the public offering 
of stock in 1953, the company had 29 
plants scattered over 18 states, and 
ranked among the top outfits in sul- 
phur-derived chemicals. 

e First Steps—The company has done 
its greatest blooming since then, but 
the changes actually began somewhat 
earlier. 

Until World War II, Stauffer had 
been content to supply the basics 
sought by its industrial customers, and 
to distnbute a line of agricultural 
chemicals whose active ingredients were 
made by others. In fact, the first 
Stauffer research director was hired in 
1943, and it wasn’t until several vears 
later that research moved awav from 
process improvement to new products. 
Management had been reasonably satis- 
fied anyway—even on the traditionally 
low-margin bulk chemicals profits were 
running in the range of 10% of sales. 
¢ Key Spots—Part of that was due to 
kev locations. At Baton Rouge, in the 
early 1920s, a small Standard Oil of 
Louisiana refinery was importing its 
sulphuric acid from Tennessee. 
Stauffer came in with its own sulphuric 
plant toysupply the refinery. Since 
then, Baton Rouge has become the 
center of a complex of refiners, and 
makers of rubber and fertilizer—all using 
acid from the Stauffer plant, which is 
now one of the world’s largest. That 
development has been paralleled in 
Houston and a fistful of other new in- 
dustrial complexes. In each case, 
Stauffer was already there ahead of the 
big influx of industrial customers. 

Hans—who is actually the first 
Stauffer to head the company, since 
the original John Stauffer who gave it 
its name bore only the title of secretary 
-started disrupting the old traditions 
some time back. For 20 vears he worked 
his way up in sales until in 1941 he 
became general manager. With the 
end of the war, he began pressing for 
expansion, and old-timers hint he had 
to do some heavy persuading to win 
his point. 
¢ Upgrading—The whole industry was 
changing. Most other basic chemical 
companies were racing to upgrade their 
line, get into more complex, higher- 
priced—and more profitable—intermedi 
ates and final products. Stauffer’s first 
move was to upgrade its agricultural 
lines. 

The company’s farm business went 
back to its carliest davs, as an out- 
growth of its “lime” production. Over 
the years, it had developed a complete 
line of pesticides and fertilizers; by 1953 
this represented some 30% of its total 
volume. 

So far, Stauffer had been primarily a 
formulator. It bought 90% of its in- 
gredients from other companies, mixed 
them, and sold the result under its own 
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in RISK if 
you 

Du 
Steel. 


USE OUR CAPITAL to 


Using our large steel stocks saves you 
the costs of a big chunk of expensive 
storage space. And you can free-up and 
convert this tied-up space to more 
productive, profitable use. That’s good 
business. 

Since our labor, our equipment cuts 
your steel, does preliminary processing 
for you . . . you save the investment— 
the costs—of using your own labor and 
equipment. You save handling expense 
and other inventory costs. Whatever your 
steel need, there’s a nearby Steel Service 








Center set up to serve you quickly from 
stock. 

If you’re putting steel in your inven- 
tory because you think it’s a bargain, 
compare all of your costs of possession 


with the cost and freedom-from-risk of 


buying steel from your Steel Service 
Center. Use this chart. Or, to be more 
precise, get the booklet, ‘““What’s your 
real cost of possession for Steel’”’ from 
your convenient Steel Service Center. 
American Steel Warehouse Association, 
540 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, O. 


The American Steel Warehouse 


.. YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 
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cut your storage space costs 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 
Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital 

Inventory 

Space 

Equipment 
Cost of operation 

Space 

Materials handling 

Cutting & burning 

Scrap & wastage 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 

TOTAL 

COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL 
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In the heart of this vacationland, industrial 


sites are available with ample water and power. 


And a Marine Midiand bank knows this area. 


Within two or three miles of beautiful 
Owasco Lake you'll find 
dustries making 50 different kinds of 
products. The largest city of New York’s 
famed Finger Lakes, it offers uncrowded 


Auburn’s 40 in- 


industrial sites with efhcrent truck trans- 
portation and access to the New York State 
Thruway and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Phe supply of clear water in this area 1s 
inexhaustible. Power is plentiful, and the 
labor supply is stable and well diversified. 


Raw materials such as salt and indus- 
trial chemicals such as chlorine are avail- 
able in abundance nearby. 

You might well include this region in 
your business planning. You'll find the 
local leaders and government friendly and 
cooperative. The Auburn Trust Company 
serves this area with two offices. Write to 
Eugene C. Donovan, President, if you’d 
like to know more about the opportunities 
for business and industry here, 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 





Growing with the state of New York 
through 160 offices in 85 communities 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





label. Of course, that diluted Stauffer’s 
profit. At Hans’ urging, the company 
began to produce more of its own in- 
gredients. And with the surge to the 
suburbs creating a vast new outlet for 
garden chemicals, the company also de- 
veloped a whole batch of new and im- 
proved insect and weed killers, soil 
fumigants, and fungicides. 

e Bigger Margin—The first of the new 
products, a fungicide called Captan, hit 
the market in 1953: others followed in 
quick succession. During this period 
Stauffer’s sales of bug and weed killers 
have risen almost 50%, while most big 
producers of agricultural chemicals have 
been feeling the effects of reduced farm 
income. Stauffer’s over-all sales volume 
is not the only thing to rise; the profit 
margin on its proprietary products is 
“substantially better” than in the old 
formulating davs. A cue to how substan- 
tial: This vear’s profit margin is double 
1957's. 

Other areas of the company have also 
grown, so rapidly that agricultural 
chemic: ils now make up only 19% of 
total business. “Basics” have almost 
doubled since 1953. For instance, car- 
bon bisulphide goes into synthetic 
fibers, cellophane, rubber products; oil 
refining takes huge quantities of sul- 
phuric acid; carbon tetrachloride is used 
for the growing field of aerosol contain- 
ers, oil extraction, and industrial clean- 
ing. In the past vear, this “industrial” 
area has felt the general manufacturing 
slump, but the newer areas have buoved 
up the totals. 
¢ New Is “Old”—The most exciting 
part of Stauffer’s product mix lies in the 
new areas, some of which, paradoxically, 
the company has been “in” for half a 
century. 

l'ake boron, an element that todav is 
going into gasoline as an additive, into 
high-energy rocket and jet fuels, atom 
reactor shielding, and solar batteries 
Stauffer’s has been mining borax since 
the turn of the centurv, was the first 
producer of boric acid in the West, and 
todav ranks third among producers of 
boron, with rich and extensive reserve: 
So Stauffer is working intensivelv to find 
still more uses 

Titanium was somewhat the same 
storv. For vears, Stauffer has produced 
the chlorides from which the “sponge” 
metals are made. It has had experience 
since 1912 in turning out titanium tetra- 
chloride, used mainly in smokescreens 
and skvwriting. Then in the early 1950s, 
titanium began to be touted as the won- 
der metal for the jet age. 
¢ A Tidy Deal—National Distillers & 
Chemical Co. decided to produce titan 
ium metal. In 1956, Hans Stauffer con- 
vinced National that his company 
would be the best source of raw ma- 
terial, agreed to put up a plant in 
Ashtabula, Ohio, to supply National di- 
rectly. He also tied National to a con- 
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tract that guaranteed that Stauffer 
would get back the money it put into 
the new plant, plus a comfortable re- 
turn on its investment for seven vears, 
no matter what happened to the ti- 
tanium market. 

lhe titanium bubble burst before 
the plant was completed in January 
this vear—mainly because missiles, with 
their different needs, have been pushing 
jets aside. Stauffer takes no loss, how- 
ever. National is going to buy the plant 
—with a nice profit to Stauffer. Mean- 
while, Stauffer is still selling lots of 
titanium tetrachloride for use as a 
catalyst in the booming polvethvlene 
business. 
¢ Branching Out—From its experience 
with titanium, Stauffer has been mov 
ing in the last few years into produc- 
tion of chlorides of other exotic metals: 
bervilium, vanadium, osmium, tanta- 
lum, and columbium. In cooperation 
with Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp. 
(BW —Oct.6'56,p88), it has developed 
an electron beam furnace technique to 
melt and cast many of these newer 
metals, and the company has also de- 
veloped its own process for making the 
sponge form of these metals. 

Stauffer came late to plastics, figured 
it couldn’t catch up with the knowhow 
its competitors had already racked up 
in the traditional organic plastics. So 
it picked for its own special nook the 
organo-metallics. These new molecular 
combinations of metal and plastic have 
many of the physical properties of regu- 
lar plastics, but some important dif- 
ferences—extremely high resistance to 
heat, for instance—which makes them 
good prospects for everything from jet 
fuel additives to rocket fins. 
¢ Co-Owners—In addition to its own 
production and research, Stauffer has 
other irons in the fire via half a dozen 
companies that it owns jointly with 
other corporations. Stauffer savs these 
50-50 operations “just make good 
sense,’ when each partner contributes 
complementary knowhow and/or mar 
ket position. 

Right after the war, for instance, 
DDT was the hottest thing in pesti- 
cides. Stauffer had a good marketing 
organization for agricultural chemicals, 
and a lease on the government plant at 
Henderson, Nev., which turned out 
chlorine-caustic, a basic ingredient in 
DDT. But the company hadn't vet hit 
on a wavy to turn out DDT in commer- 
cial quantities. Dr. Pincus Rothberg, 
with his small Montrose Chemical Co. 
in Newark, N. J., had the process. So 
Stauffer and Montrose got together to 
make and market DDT. 
¢ Rejiggering—Hans Stauffer rules his 
cntire complex with a firm hand—and 
has reshuffled management twice in the 
past five vears. He looks on his com- 
pany much as a German patriarch might 
look on his family, and is an almost 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


ATURALLY in these times everyone concerned 
with managing a company is doing every- 
thing possible to eliminate waste and control 
costs. Unfortunately, though, some costs are 
almost beyond the direct control of any individual company management. 
One of these—and it is becoming increasingly important—is insurance. 
Liability costs are far higher than they need be for adequate protection. 
There are two very obvious reasons. One is “fake claims.” A relatively 
small percentage of these are planned crimes; most start, perhaps, with a 
truly ‘‘accidental’’ accident, but then the legitimate claim is padded—either 
with or without the collusion of the injured party. The second main reason 
for unnecessarily high insurance rates is the exorbitantly high and frequently 
unmerited judgments awarded by the courts. 

But both ‘‘fake claims” and high judgments are effects rather than causes. 
Both result from the widely held belief that insurance money is ‘““easy money” 
that costs nobody anything—except the ‘“‘big, rich insurance companies.” 

This is not only the attitude of people filing claims and of juries awarding 
judgments, but also of many insured individuals and corporations. Even 
some insurance people seem to share this feeling. It is a kind of hopeless 
“let George do it” attitude that admits “somebody ought to do something” 
about injust claims and judgments—but it’s easier to let the insurance 
company pay than to fight. 

A very positive solution could be the realization by insured corporations 
and individuals that it is not really the insurance company who pays at all; 
in the last analysis the policyholder pays. ““Easy” insurance money comes 
out of his own pocket in the form of higher and higher insurance rates. And 
it is the policyholder who can hold these rates down by taking the time and 
trouble to fight unjust ciaims and overloading on all claims. We have 
successfully fought many such cases through, and proved that they were 
either unfounded, or padded, or that the adjuster was settling too high. 

Perhaps the building of an informed public opinion on this subject is a 
practical objective for a concerted campaign by the insurance industry; it 
would certainly be in the interest of policyholders, as well as to the benefit 
of insurance companies. 





* * * 


More than 500 veteran refinery and chemical men brushed up on lubricated plug 
valve care and maintenance recently at a series of “schools” conducted by our 
Meter and Valve Division as part of a nation-wide educational campaign. In 
addition to detailed instruction on care and applications of lubricated plug valves, 
each school included a showing of our new sound-color movie “The Story of a 
Valve” which dramatizes why and how the Rockwell-Nordstrom Valve was created. 


* * * 


Many manufacturers—including some very large ones—have found a practi- 
cal limit to the degree of automation that is profitable for them, due to its 
inflexibility. At the same time we are constantly amazed at the ingenuity 
of users of our Delta Power Tools in contriving highly adaptable automatic 
set-ups that combine low investment cost with direct labor savings. Some 
of them call it “\poor man’s automation’”’; we call it ““Lo-cost automation.” 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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One way 
to avoid delay 
in settling estates 


from the Curents’ Service BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 


All too often a serious delay in the 
closing of an estate is created when 
the values of the assets are diffi- 
cult to establish. 

This problem is frequently found 
when an estate includes all or part 
of the assets of a sole proprietorship, 
a partnership, or the stock of a 
closely held corporation. The execu- 
tor may find wide disagreement be- 
tween the valuation he places on 
these assets and the valuation 
claimed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

A recent decision by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals, affirming a prior 
Tax Court decision, was handed 
down 6!4 years after the individual’s 
death. The deceased had owned a 
substantial block of stock in a cor- 


poration whose equities were held 


by a relatively few people and in 
which trading was infrequent. The 
point at issue was the value of 
this stock. The Commissioner fixed 
on it a value four times that claimed 
by the executor. 


Because such a wide spread be- 
tween the two estimates involved a 
deficiency assessment of a consider- 
able amount against the estate, it 
was but natural that the executor 
took his case to the Tax Court and, 
finally, to the Court of Appeals. It 
is easy to see that the cost of litiga- 
tion and the delay in closing the 
estate were considerable burdens to 
the executor and to the heirs. 

What steps might have been 
taken to avoid such prolonged liti- 
gation? One way would have been 
for the deceased, prior to his death, 
or the executor to have retained 
competent appraisers to make a 
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complete analysis of the various 
factors involved and then to place 
their disinterested valuation on the 
stock. An agreement might then 
have been more readily reached. 
Anticipation of and preparation 
for such contingencies will encourage 
fair and prompt agreement on asset 
values when estates are to be 


settled. 
= * * 


The American Appraisal Company has had 
years of experience in the valuation of 
closely held corporate equities for merger, 
sale, reorganization, and estate and gift tax 
purposes. Its services in this field have been 
used beneficially by owners, executors, ad- 
ministrators, and trust companies. Where 
required, its findings have been supported 
in court by qualified witnesses. American 
Appraisal Service is also widely used in the 
valuation of enterprises, including both tan- 
gible and intangible assets. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST... MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me. send me your 
Bulletin No. 502—"Valuation of Closely 
Held Corporate Stocks.”’ 





ceaseless prodder. He admits that one 
reason for his barrage of notes is that 
“sometimes it’s good to needle a fel- 
low,” and he isn't above sending depart- 
ment heads a memo suggesting that 
the current tight job market might be 
a good time to crack down on tardiness. 
Even the company’s eight other di- 
rectors “rely heavily” on Hans, as one 
company officer delicately put it. 

The reshuffles have looked far more 
sweeping on paper than thev have felt 
in the company. In 1953, management 
sought a system that would look good 
to stockholders when it went public, so 
it abandoned the setup in which the 
San Francisco properties, the Los An- 
geles properties, and the rest of the 
country were run like three autonomous 
companies. Instead, the new plan set 
up an even dozen department heads, 
each handling a single function—traffic, 
research, credit, accounting, exports— 
for the entire company. 

This plan was cumbersome and 
didn’t work well. Agricultural product 
salesmen, calling on countrv feed 
dealers, found themselves reporting to 
sales executives who thought onlv in 
terms of corporate purchasing agents, 
and plant managers were taking prob- 
lems to production chiefs _ totally 
unfamiliar with the technology in- 
volved. 

Besides, Stauffer is a company with 
many men sitting comfortably in special 
jobs thev’ve carved out over the vears, 
and there was great resistance to rock- 
ing the setup. A personnel department 
specialist in fringe benefits, for instance, 
also oversees the company institutional 
advertising, since he had slowly drifted 
into doing some public relations work 
over the vears. (He’s also in charge of 
the securitv of the classified government 
files.) 

So, “within a matter of months,” 
the company shifted to its present, 
conventional staff-and-product-divisions 
setup. Three companies that Stauffer 
has recently bought continue to run, 
with virtually no change, as divisions 
of the parent. 
¢ Changes Ahead—There’s a lot of 
built-in freedom for casually assigned 
duties in the present setup, but top 
brass admit that as men die or retire 
“some realignments will be due,” and 
the new acquisitions will have to be 
integrated into Stauffer’s other opera- 
tions. 

Hans Stauffer looks with some mis- 
givings to this bigger, better organized, 
more structured future. “We're still 
somewhat of a happv family,” he savs, 
but he’s sure that feeling will be gone 
in another couple of decades. The mis- 
givings, however, don’t make him 
hesitant to grow and go forward. There’s 
no gain, after all, in getting there first 
unless you're willing to capitalize on 
vour position. END 
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A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW 
industry cuts costs | Up ’oro0— 
with FIR PLYWOOD 1.6 biiirwce— 


eS 


Long span, low cost. Sixty foot fir plywood 
trusses like this helped hold construction costs to 
$2 per foot on Diamond Lumber Co.’s big Port- 
land, Ore., warehouse. The strength and stiffness 
of the truss—dramatically demonstrated above—is 
achieved by stressing the plywood in a curve; the 
continuous scarf-jointed panel acts as both top 
chord of truss and roof decking. 














Fragile! Package with plywood. Valuable 
and easily damaged articles like guided missile 
components (shown here being shipped in special 
re-usable crates) get better protection with ply- 
wood for less than half the cost of other, less 
rugged packaging materials at Lyon Van & Stor- 
age Co.’s California export division. Firm uses 
75,000 sq. ft. monthly for packaging of all types. 





ROUTE TO: 
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How to modernize boxcars fast. A new method of stapling fir ply- 
wood directly over damaged lumber lining is helping Southern Pacific 
upgrade B and C cars into Class A carriers in record time. It takes only 
one-third as long as installing new T&G lumber—and cuts costs in half. 
Work on 400 cars is being done at SP’s West Oakland and Roseville, 
Calif., yards. Cars are out of service only a short time; labor time averages 
8 to 10 man hours per car. The more valuable ladings which can be carried 
in the upgraded cars is often enough to recover the cost in a single run. 


Fa 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir ply wood-its uses, properties and advantages—write o 1) ~ 
‘ ‘ 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION ‘DE fA. 


—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control “QUALITY,” 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON TESTED Py 


* 
mae? 


Always specify by DFPA grade-trademarks 











CLIC keeps a finger on your car 


First time you can, route a car so that somewhere 
on its journey it will be on Chesapeake and Ohio 
tracks. Tell your C&O freight representative to let 
you know when he gets a report of it. 

Within minutes of the time it comes on C&O 
rails, he'll be on the phone to tell you just where it 
is, when it will arrive at the next junction point, 
and when it will be delivered to you or the con- 
necting railroad. Such service is made possible by 
CLIC (Car Location Information Center ), C&O’s 


exclusive, all-teletype car reporting system—the 
system that really works. Try it! See what a satis- 
faction it is to get a dependable report on where 
your car is right now—not where it was supposed 
to have been day before yesterday. 

CLIC alone would be reason enough for routing 
freight over the C&O. But there are other good 
reasons, too. C&O’s smooth track and careful han- 
dling minimize damage. And C&O’s fast schedules 
mean early, dependable delivery. 


Would you like a copy of a booklet describing CLIC? Just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


AN ODO WATCH 





In Management 


Russell McPhail Named in SEC Action 


For Abusing His Company’s Interests 


: Russell McPhail, who two months ago won a proxy 
fight for control of Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corp., Alliance, Ohio, last week discovered the battle 
wasn't over. The Securities & Exchange Commission 
went into Federal District Court in New York with an 
action asking that McPhail and his two uncles be en- 
joined from holding office in their McPhail Candy Corp. 
and that the court appoint a trustee or receiver for the 
company. ‘The SEC charges that McPhail was guilty of 
gross abuse of trust in using the company’s assets to get 
control of T&W. 

McPhail Candy Corp. still makes candy, but holds 
a stock portfolio large enough—in excess of 40% of its 
total assets—to require it to register with the SEC as 
an investment company. McPhail had sought to win 
exemption from the regulation, but last April withdrew 
this application. This made it possible for SEC to go 
ahead with its present action. 

The commission charges that McPhail caused the 
company to lend him money to buy stock in ‘Transue & 
Williams and in two other companies (L. S. Starrett 
Co. and Queen Anne Candy Co.), and to sell what had 
been a diversified portfolio of its own in order to buy 
large blocks of stock in the three companies. ‘The com- 
plaint accuses McPhail of acting for his own personal 
benefit rather than that of the company. 

McPhail and his family hold 75‘¢ of the voting power 
of McPhail Candy, which hasn't paid common dividends 
since 1948, preferred dividends since 1950. Arrears on 
the preferred stock come to more than $150,000. 

No decision is expected in the action until the fall. 


Diners’ Club Outbids American Express 
For Esquire in Credit Card Scramble 


Diners’ Club, Inc., the credit card company whose 
680,000 membership makes it the biggest in the busi- 
ness, is rushing to get bigger—for defensive reasons. It’s 
planning to take over its largest competitor, the 100,000 
member Esquire Club, because American Express Co. 
is getting ready to shoulder its way into the field this 
fall (BW—Jun.21°58,p145). 

l'o the estimated 740,000 businessmen currently eating 
off the cuff with one or another of the companies’ credit 
cards (some hold both), the takeover spells little change. 
But for Diners’ Club, it means adding new members and 
outlets to the rolls—and, more important, keeping them 
out of the hands of American Express. 

I'squire was content to remain in its profitable No. 2 
spot, but recently began to worry about being squeezed 
between two giants. So it was willing to sell out to either 
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side. In fact, it dickered with American Express until 
Diners’ carried the day with a much more handsome 
offer. The deal hasn’t been firmed up yet, but it in- 
volves close to half a million dollars in cash and perform- 
ance bonuses, which might bring the total even bigger if 
Esquire members turn out to be big spenders. 


Penn-Texas Board Meets at Last; 


Landa Heads an Uneasy Coalition 


After two months of delay, strife-torn Penn-Texas 
Corp.’s annual meeting was reconvened this week on the 
ninth try to settle the fight for control. As a result, 
Washington lawyer Alfons Landa, new president of the 
company and a talented proxy fighter but not an opet 
ating man, is left with the job of pulling the company 
out of its financial difficulties while holding its various 
power blocs in balance. 

In all, four distinct factions have coalesced into two 
camps to share the nine-man board in an uneasy truce. 
“Management,” which consists of two groups, took six 
seats. In this alignment are: Leopold Silberstein, the 
ousted company president, and two associates; Landa, 
leader of the rebels who first moved in to unseat Silber 
stein, and one associate; and a “neutral.” 

The “dissidents’” three seats are similarly divided. 
One seat goes to Theodore Blumberg, a Philadelphia 
steel and scrap dealer who is Penn-Texas’ largest stock 
holder; one goes to his estranged partner in rebellion, 
lawyer H. J. Klein, chairman of the “dissident” com 
mittee, and one goes to another “neutral.” 


Management Briefs 


Robert Sarnoff, president of NBC and son of David 
Sarnoff, chairman of RCA, last weck took another step 
up in his corporate career. He became NBC's chairman 
and chief executive officer. Robert Kintner, his executive 
vice-president, moved into the presidency. Next step 
for young Sarnoff, predict industry observers, is a spot in 
the parent RCA hierarchy. 


Government antitrusters, who recently have gone on 
the offensive by firing a barrage of corporate charges 
and injunctions (BW —Jul.5°58,p28), last week retreated 
in one sector. An FIC hearing examiner has recom 
mended dismissal of charges against Scott Paper Co. 
The company’s acquisition of three concerns over the 
past seven years had been branded by the agency as 
unfair competition and tending to create a monopoly 
situation. But the examiner held that “Scott has at 
no time been, nor is it now, dominant in its industry.” 
Final action is now up to the full commission. 


J. I. Case Co., farm equipment producer of Racine, 
Wis., is set to tap the European market directly. It 
has acquired controlling interest in Societe Francaise 
Vierzon, a 104-vear-old French manufacturer of farm 
tractors, which will turn out Case products. 
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LABOR 


Showdown on ‘Right to Work" 


@ In November, six states will vote on proposals to 


ban or limit the union shop. 


@ The issue will be a crucial test for labor. 


@ That's why AFL-CIO is using every trick in the book 
to stem the growing opposition to compulsory unionism. 


Although labor fought to keep the is- 
sue off ballots, a half-dozen states will 
probably vote this fall on “right to 
work” laws that would bar the union 
hop. Labor politicians now say this 
spreading campaign against compulsory 
unionism mav be their biggest test in a 
‘crucial” election vear 

Nationally, the recession, unemploy- 
ment, and the high cost of living are 
stirring union members and their fam- 
ilies to greater political activity than in 
inv previous year,” AFL-CIO’s top 
politician, James L. McDevitt, said in a 
report to the federation last week. A 
labor campaign, now beginning, will be 
the biggest since AFL and CIO merged 
in late 1955 
¢ Theme Song—Labor publications say 
that it will provide a showdown between 
the union movement and its members 

the real champions of democracy 
nd future progress” and “reactionary 
forces out to destroy the American 
labor movement.” 

The “showdown” theme was echoed 
during a series of eight regional confer- 
ences held by AFL-CIO’s Committee 
on Political Education, headed by 
McDevitt. COPE emphasized it in 
illing for “more awareness of the is- 
ucs and desire to do something politi 
lly” at grassroots levels. According to 
McDevitt, the response was encourag 
ng to COPE and parent AFL-CIO. 

lo the union strategists, this indi- 
cates that labor morale has suffered less 
than expected from the recession, un- 
employment, and Congressional revela 
tions of crime and corruption in some 
egments of the labor movement. 
COPE interprets this to mean_ that 
there will be more labor solidarity this 
fall than in 1956—when the AFL-CIO 
wasn’t “set” and union voters 
plit over candidates and issues 
¢ Union Concentration—This fall, 
COPE plans active support for Demo- 
cratic candidates opposing 15 Republi 
in senators. It may also oppose the 
reelection of Sen. Harry Byrd, an “un 
friendly” Democratic incumbent from 
Virginia. In House races, labor's politi- 
cal arm may give its support to “a few 
more’’ Republicans than in 1956, when 
COPE. backed 26 GOP candidates in 
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435 contests for seats in the House. 
(he union concentration will be on 
34 Senate races—the 16 in which incum- 
bents will be opposed and 18 in which 
“friendly” candidates face strong op- 
position—and 100 in House elections, 
those in which AFL-CIO strategists be- 
lieve important gains can be made to- 
warG a more pro-union Congress. 
¢ Confident—Generally, COPE now 
believes the economic times favor labor 
and the Democrats. The committee’s 
political analysts see a trend developing 
against the GOP that, they predict, 
could lead to a Democratic “sweep” 
this November. 

(heir hopes—and confidence—began 
rising with the upset victory of labor 
backed William Proxmire in a special 
Senate election in Wisconsin last vear. 
The union campaign for Proxmire, a 
Democrat, was a trial run for COPE 
strategy to be followed in the Con- 
gressional elections this year. ‘This calls 
for avoidance of flamboyant and con- 
troversial tactics—just intensive cam- 
paigning that will make the fullest 
possible use of labor manpower in door- 
to-door electioneering. AFL-CIO plans 
to cut down on financial support for 
candidates. ‘The recession has _ hurt 
COPE fund raising along with other 
union activities. Through May, COPE 
collected only $124,000. The labor 
political organization received $360,000 
directly last year. It hopes to get $1-mil- 
lion from union members for “political 
education” purposes this year. 

COPE’s “mobilization” of man- 
power reportedly is moving ahead more 
satisfactorily. It recently announced 
that it has set up 700 active commit 
tees in industrial centers, to get laborites 
registered and to hammer at the issues 
in the 1958 election. 
¢ First Victory—Labor’s revised cam- 
paign strategy was used most recently 
in the California primary, in which 
Democratic Atty. Gen. Edmund G. 
Brown, militantly backed by unions, re- 
ceived 600,000 more primary votes 
than Sen. William F. Knowland, the 
Republican gubernatorial candidate op- 
posed by labor. ‘To COPE, the substan- 
tial support for Brown in California is 
1 straw in this vear’s political wind. 


_ said 


But, before the more important West 
Coast contest, union setbacks in pri- 
maries heavily outweighed successes. 
Labor-endorsed candidates fared well in 
Maryland, badly in a number of other 
states including Alabama, Illinois, In- 
diana, New Jersev, New Mexico, and 
Pennsylvania. 

And, shortly after the California pri- 
mary, a “right to work” initiative cam- 
paign in that state went over the top 
with near-record public support (BW— 
Jul.6’58,p67). 
¢ Popularity Contest—Generally, the 
“right to work’ issue is considered a 
more direct test of sentiment for and 
against labor than the election of candi- 
dates—in which party politics and per- 
sonalities are involved. Privately, many 
union officials savy that (1) thev are 
infinitely more concerned with defeat 
ing the “onslaught” of proposals to 
curb the union shop than with Con- 
gressional elections; and (2) thev are 
far less optimistic about successes 
against the “right to work’ campaigns 
than about the election of a “friendly” 
Senate and House. 
e¢ On Other Ballots—In addition to 
California, proposals to ban or limit 
the union shop may be on the ballot in 
Kansas, Ohio, Idaho, Washington, and 
Colorado—“if the proponents of ‘right 
to work’ laws really want them on the 
ballot,” a COPE spokesman in Ohio 
last weekend. The “if” was a 
reference to rumors that Republican 
leaders in several states are pressing 
conservative businessmen to drop—for 
this vear—the controversial “right to 
work” issue. 

In Montana, an initiative campaign 
failed when a deadline passed without 
sufficient signatures on referendum 
petitions. In Nevada, an_ initiative 
sought to get rid of an existing “right 
to work” law failed for the same reason. 
e State Scoreboard—Eightcen states 
now have laws that outlaw the union 
shop. In two of them, Arizona and 
North Dakota, voters ratified “right to 
work” jaws in 1948 after they were en- 
acted by the state legislatures. Other 
wise, no statutes have been put into 
the law books so far bv referendum. 

A few state legislatures met this vear, 
and restrictive legislation came up dur 
ing their sessions—but none approved 
“night to work” proposals. Proponents 
kept the issue alive by initiative peti 
tions. 

Proposed constitutional amendments 
have been voted down before. But, la- 
bor organizations are nevertheless warv. 
Ihey are afraid the outcome might bc 
different this time. In the past, labor 
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There is no substitute for Stainless steel 
in homes and home products 





For the lady in the kitchen or the “chef” at 

the outdoor grill, there is nothing like the 
gleaming efficiency of Stainless Steel. Everything 
made of Stainless Steel has lasting beauty and 

is so easy to keep clean. No other metal 
contributes so much to better living. 


Specify McLouth high quality sheet and strip 
Stainless Steel. McLouth Steel Corporation, 
‘Yetroit 17, Michigan. 


Mc LouTH STAINLESS STEEL 





15 MINUTES IN THE LIFE OF THE YELLOW PAGES of a telephone directory tell a story 


of many readers—and of astonishing endurance. The tissue-thin paper, so light in weight 


that 2,000 pages are bound in a single book, is constantly flipped, shuffled and twisted. But 


the phone numbers, names and ads are still legible, demonstrating that this paper is 


TAILORED FOR READABILITY 


Readability and faithful reproduction of the advertiser’s message is of paramount impor- 
tance to publisher and advertiser. Our customers put varying degrees of emphasis on finish, 
opacity, whiteness. And all insist on an unbroken stream of supply and uniformity. 





There is an ever-increasing demand for printing papers for magazines, catalogs, and popular 
pocket books—as well as for web offset printing papers, kraft paper and packaging materials. 
To meet this demand, St. Regis Paper Company has built a vast network of mills, research 
laboratories, warehouses and forest lands, stretching from Canada to Florida and from 
California to Maine. 


In printing papers . . . as in all phases of packaging and plastics, you can get out-of-the- 
ordinary service from St. Regis—“a company that builds its future on service.” Write 
Dept. BW-758, St. Regis Paper Company, 


150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. St.Re is (sk) 


PAPER COMPANY 








If you export electrical equipment... 


When you take your international trade 
problems to the people at The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 


world-wide network of 51,000 corre- 


the services of a 
spondent banks and branches are im- 
mediately at your disposal 

Whatever, or wherever yout prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edee of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you 

[his is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relationship 


with its foreign correspondents. Chase 


use Chase Manhattan’s world-wide 
network of 51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


Manhattan and its stateside corre- 
spondents handle the U.S. problems of 
the Bank’s overseas correspondents 
rhey, in turn, get things done for Chase 
Manhattan in their own countries. Such 
reciprocity enables you to get more 
efficient banking service in the markets 
of the world 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you personally. 
Chey work with you on a basis of indi- 
vidual analysis and imaginative plan- 
ning. And knowing the right men in 
the right places, they can quickly con- 


tact the banker-at-the-spot who can 
best help you. 

If you have import or export prob- 
lems, phone HAnover 2-6000 or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York 15. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT CORPORATION 
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. . . @ bread-and-butter 
issue separates fabor and 
management. It is a basic 
one of union strength . . .” 
RIGHT TO WORK starts on p. 58 


campaigns against union shop bans have 
succeeded in part because the propo 
nents failed to arousc enough interest 
in the union shop issue. Records show 
that up to now only one in five who 
voted for candidates also cast ballots 
for or against the “right to work”’ issue. 
Unions had little trouble defeating 
restrictive legislation with voting so 
limited. 

« Crucial Time—However, the exten- 
sive publicity given to labor scandals 
has put the public in a more receptive 
frame of mind for “reform” proposals. 
lhe “right to work” slogan has taken 
on a more urgent meaning through the 
campaigns of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and others fighting compulsory 
unionism. So, union politicians now 
concede that “some” reverses are 
possible. That’s why the campaign this 
vear is considered crucial—as a fight to 
stem the tide of spreading union shop 
bans. 

The two critical states are considered 
to be California and Ohio. Well-or 
ganized employer campaigns _ have 
gained ground in both. Despite union 
strength, there is a chance that a 
1estrictive law will pass in one or both 
of the states. If this happens—particu 
larly in heavily industrialized Ohio 
labor fears “right to work” laws will 
spread considerably further into indus- 
trialized areas. 
¢ Basic Issue—The fight for and against 
the union shop is being made on a num- 
ber of grounds. Proponents of “‘right to 
work” legislation argue that it is morally 
wrong to compel anv worker to join a 
union in order to hold a job. Unions 
contend that all who are represented by 
a labor organization—and who benefit 
by the contracts it negotiates—should 
share the costs 

But, there is a bread-and-butter issuc 
that separates labor and management 
on this. It is the basic one of union 
strength: Compulsory unionism (or 
“union security” as labor terms it) 
means numerical and financial power 
for a union that it doesn’t have when 
workers are free to reject membership 
and continue to hold plant jobs. 

Indicating the importance they give 
it, the federation’s Industrial Unions 
Dept. devoted a two-day conference in 
New York last month to the “right to 
work” issue, and the Chamber held 
closed sessions of experts in St. Louis 
on ways “voluntary unionism” can be 
spread further. END 
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NOW ... 


PRINT YOUR 
OWN LABELS 


FOR PRODUCT AND CONTENT IDENTIFICATION 
AS YOU NEED THEM! 


No more label inventory. No more hunting for 
specific labels. No more reordering of labels. 
No more brush stenciling. 

Instead print your labels on the spot, as 
needed — no special skill necessary! Weber 
Label Printing Machines print up to 105 
labels a minute from either a rubber plate with 
quickly changeable pressure-sensitive rubber 
type or from a stencil drum. Labels are auto- 
matically counted, cut to size desired and 
stacked. 

Lightweight and portable, the versatile ma- 
chines can be moved within departments to 
speed up every multiple addressing and mark- 
ing job. 

Hundreds of leading companies* in all in- 
dustries are using Weber equipment to iden- 
tify incoming and outgoing shipments, 
inventory, and parts in transit. They find that 
Weber Marking Systems solve the label prob- 
lem and cut costs tremendously. Write today 
for complete information. 


Send for free booklet 

“How To Custom-Print Labels As 
You Need Them” tells how you 
can put Weber to use in your 
office. WEBER MARKING SYS- 
TEMS, Division of Weber Ad- 
dressing Machine Co., Inc., Mount 
Prospect, Illinois. Dept. 15-G. 


* Names furnished 
upon request 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


ORIGINATORS OF 
“TOUCH-STENCILING 


WEBER HANDPRINTERS 


WEBER LABEL PRINTING MACHINES 


io | 
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Business makes friends 
with Zippo lighters 


The world’s most dependable lighter promotes customer 
relations—spurs incentive programs—implements safety 
programs—and keeps company names in the public eye. 





—_ oe 
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Zippo lighters have the most uncom- 
promising guarantee in the annals of 
American business. Regardless of age 
or condition a Zippo is guaranteed 
to work as long as you have it or we 


fix it free! 











Now the world’s most dependable lighter in 
the new Slim-Lighter shape. Here is famous 
Zippo’s new running mate, the new Zippo 
Slim-Lighter. It was especially designed 
for those who want a slender, lightweight 
lighter. The new Slim-Lighter has the same 
dependable Zippo action. 


Leading manufacturer of hand tools uses 
Zippos to maintain one of the best plant 
safety records in industry. 

Blue-chip building products concern gets 
Suggestion program off to good start by 
awarding Zippo lighters. 

Leading maker of coin-operated music ma- 
chines uses Zippo lighters to keep up sales 
enthusiasm. 

Insurance company reminds prospects of 
services with never-failing Zippo lighters. 
Gasoline station operator promotes cus~- 
tomer loyalty with personalized Zippo 
lighters. 

These are just a few examples of how Zippo 
lighters have helped businesses like your own. 
(Names will be sent upon request.) 


a ee 








SAFETY AWARD 








Facsimile signatures are now available on 
Zippo lighters. Zippo lighters can now be 
personalized with individual signatures 
along with company trade marks or any 
design you want. For complete informa- 
tion about this service, write to Dept. 187, 
Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 





Zu Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa., and Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
SO ODO ee ~ 
; Zippo Manufacturing Company, | 
| Dept. BW 187, Bradford, Pa.. 
Gentlemen: Please furnish me with complete information on Zippo lighters | 
| and your special design service. ! 
; | 
| 
| Name a | 
| | 
| Firm a | 
| 
| Address a ; 
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Wage Hikes .. . 


. . . continue despite the 
recession; they are running 
between 8¢ and 11¢ an hour, 
but fringe gains are smaller. 


Despite business conditions this year, 
most wage settlements negotiated in 
the first six months clustered in a 
“surprising” 8¢ to 1l¢-an-hour range, 
according to preliminary figures com- 
piled in government offices in Washing- 
ton. Dime raises were common, and 
rivaled the level of increases in 1957. 

In a similar vein, the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., a labor relations re- 
porting service, this week announced 
that its analysis of contracts signed 
during the past six months showed a 
median increase of 9.4¢ an_ hour, 
slightly under the 10¢ figure for the 
last quarter of 1957 and the 10.3¢ 
median of increases in all industries for 
the entire year. 
¢ Automatic Hikes—Deterred wage in- 
creases for some 4-million workers 
under long-term contracts buoved wage 
negotiations this year. Most of the 
raises due automatically—the most re- 
cent in the steel industry (BW —Jul.5 
'58,p67)—fall in a 7¢ or 8¢ pattern. 

Because of this, wage analysts do not 
expect settlements during the last half 
of the vear to be any less substantial. 
¢ Patterns—According to the govern- 
ment and private reports, half of the 
new settlements during the first half 
of this vear added less than 10¢ an hour 
to wages; during the same period of 
1957, fewer than 40% of all wage agree- 
ments were for less than a dime. 

Employers and their unions signed 
more “no increase’’ agreements during 
the last six months, particularly in the 
textile industrv. According to BNA, 
9% of all settlements in manufactur- 
ing industries provided no raise—and 
half of all textile agreements waived 
any increase because of depressed con 
ditions in softgoods. But, the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service said 
in Washington that many more agree- 
ments waived pay increases in 1954. 

Two-thirds of all manufacturing 
agreements provided for raises of 9¢ an 
hour or less. On the other hand, a 
similar percentage of setticments in non- 
manufacturing gave increases of 10¢ or 
more—and 15¢ was a common figure. 
Construction settlements ran high; 
40% were for more than 15¢ an hour. 

Almost no pay reductions were re- 
ported. 
¢ West Coast Leads—West Coast set- 
tlements, with a median increase of 
10.9¢, were the largest in the country. 
Vhree-fifths were for 10¢ or more. New 
England, pulled down by the “zero 
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ARABOL SPECIFICATION ADHESIVES 





Cold ...or colder 
fl 


, a 





FROZEN PEAS 


Se Ke, 


% 


ICE-TITE AND COLD-PROOF ADHESIVES 


3ottle labels and frozen food containers require adhesives which must 
resist either ice-water or extreme cold in packing, storage, shipping and 
handling. Only in this way can the consumer be assured that he is getting 
the brand he wants, in good condition. If shoppers recognize the brand 
and are satisfied with the appearance of the bottle or package —they will 
buy, and buy again. 


The adhesives used in this type of packaging must also perform efficiently 
and economically on packaging machines. 


ARABOL Adhesives are specification-formulated for dozens of other 
requirements—in the making, packaging, labeling and shipping of the prod- 
ucts of industry. Specification adhesives—to meet each of your require- 
ments—cost little more (and sometimes less) than run-of-mill adhesives. 


We invite the opportunity to submit formulated samples — for tests to be 
made in your own plant — under your own particular working conditions. 
That is the one kind of testing that assures you of satisfactory results. 


Our fourteen plants and warehouses —plus four laboratories—are your 
assurance of service and delivery. It is our privilege to serve the leaders, 
as well as hundreds of small users. May we send you a helpful booklet 
listing 23 basic specifications for adhesives? Kindly address your inquiry 
to Department 12. 


Bul 


/3 YEARS OF 
PIONEERING IN THE 


MAKING OF ADHESIVES 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO... . a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. * CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS © ATLANTA ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON ¢ PORTLAND, Ore. © ITASCA and McALLEN, Tex. ¢ CINCINNATI ¢ DENVER « TAMPA @ LONDON, Eng. 
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. . . an auto settlement 
will exert strong influence 
on bargaining for the last 
half of the year .. .” 





WAGE HIKES starts on p. 64 


(3G y BACK Sy RVICE settlements” in half of its textile in- 


dustry, showed the lowest median, 8.6¢. 
Settlements for more than 10¢ werc 
VIA f& | KE L PLATE most common in transportation, chemi- 
cals, aircraft and parts, wholesale and 
retail trade. longshoring, and trucking 
In addition to textiles, low-increase in 
dustries included lumber, brick and 
clay, and leather. 
e Cash  Preferred—Although BNA 
found that fringe terms are running 
about the same in settlements this veai 
as last, FMCS field people reported 
to Washington that union bargainers 
recently have been stressing money 
more than fringes. 

Over the last month or so, fewer 
new vacation, pension, and paid holiday 
gains have showed up in labor-manage¢ 
ment agreements. There’s a_ reason: 
Long-range benefits are now  over- 
shadowed by demands for more monev 
to offset income losses caused by under- 
employment and the loss of overtime. 

According to government reports, 
Or look under ‘‘Railroads"’ in the yellow pages of your phone book only health-welfare clauses are being 

om lteter s ae negotiated as frequently as in 1957 
— a : aor OE a Ok ak ¢ Eyes on Detroit—The big question 


now, as for most of the vear, is what 





Dependable — Door-to-Door Delivery — 

Expedited service between Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo and St. Louis, or 
between these points and principal eastern, 








western and southwestern destinations. Cor- 








responding Nickel Plate service between sub- 
stantially all important eastern points and 
the West and Southwest. 

Open-top, closed and insulated vans; flat 
beds and other types of trailers available to 
suit shippers’ or consignees’ requirements. 


FOR RATES AND SCHEDULES CONTACT 
Nickel Plate Road 
Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 



































+ . i is going to happen in the Detroit auto 

Another tannin I cdtienent there will 

ND f exert a strong influence on bargaining 

REULA throughout the last half of this vea: 
. and into 1959 


HYDRAULIC Negotiations between major auto 


producers and the United Auto Work 
PUMP MOTOR ers resumed this week, after a recess 

since the first of the month, but 
neither side showed anv indication of a 


features shift from previous bargaining positions. 


Stalemated in Detroit, UAW shifted 


SPLINE-COUPLED — | i pressure to: Chicago and. Inte 


tional Harvester Co. in the farm equip- 
hook-up! ment industry. lhe union rejected as 

“totally inadequate” International Har 
vester proposals of a 24% or 6¢ an hour 
raise for 36,500 emplovees represented 
by UAW. The company’s contracts 
covering 15 plants expire July 31, and 


Manufacturers who buy this new Reuland Other REULAND firsts! the auto union said over the last week- 


motor find they can install ten or so pumps 





y : ‘ ; © Motor with internal fluid coupling end that it will not “necessarily” con 
in the time it used to take for only one. Too, © All-aluminum motor frames tinue to work after contracts run out. 
alignment is always perfect... appearance © “Through-Shaft” magnetic disc brakes : 
is sleek. A typical example of Reuland © Foot mounted magnetic disc brake as it has in auto plants. 
originality. complete with bearings and shaft Except for this threat—and the possi- 

ORNSSEED eane Tay Sgenenn Cate bility of a flareup in the auto industry 
Write for literature on the famous, free Reuland Special-Motor Library! -the FMCS sees nO Serious strike 
threats in sight. It describes the nego- 
REULAND ELECTRIC COMPANY tiating front as “unusually calm.” 
as Svmptomatic of the cautious bargain- 
Western Division: Alhambra, Calif. ing and labor’s greater vulnerability this 








Eastern Division: Howell , Michigan vear, man-day losses in work stop- 

le = ‘ ~ Cc < < < w so 

Distributors in all principal cities P ages hav ~ been at a postw ar lov , 
if 


ar, according to FMCS. eno 
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Frank Sinatra now starring in **Kings Go Forth"’ 





Who put Sinatra on the spot’? 


Frank Sinatra is news. And big box office. And when 
the news broke that Sinatra was starring in a great 
Frank Ross production, KINGS GO FORTH, exhibitors 
were hot to get release dates. So United Artists put the 
Sinatra film “fon the spot” coast to coast — on time to 
meet hundreds of advertised play dates — by shipping 
via Air Express. 

Air Express, symbolized by the big “X’”’, multiplies the 
speed of shipping every product —from films to filmy 
negligees. That’s because Air Express offers the only 
complete air shipping service to thousands of U.S. 
cities and towns. Yet Air Express often costs less! For 
instance, a 25-lb. Air Express shipment from Hollywood, 


California to Wichita, Kansas (1,240 miles), costs from 
85¢ to $6.81 less than any other complete air shipping 
method. 

Next time, check Air Express first for speed and savings! 


Alle: FEPREES 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS @ ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE DIVISION 
Supervisory Control System 


.. » Shrinks Miles and Manpower 


. » » Slashes Operating Costs! 


One man, with a 92-mile-long arm, monitors over 80 remote operations 
in bringing drinking water to thousands of thirsty Texans. This arm, 
a Builders-Providence Synchro-Scan® System, centralizes the control 
of widespread facilities . . . for economical, efficient, single-point 
supervision. 

The first system of its type to use transistorized, audio-tone, plug-in 
units, performance-proved Synchro-Scan gives many industries the 
means to reduce operating costs, cut overhead costs, and make any 
remote-control operation more efficient. Water, petroleum, gas, public 
utilities, mining, steel and other fields can realize these economies. 

For all industry, B-I-F provides process instrumentation and equip- 
ment for positive control of materials in motion. All B-I-F products 
are backed by a nation-wide sales and service organization. Request 
Bulletin BU-5 for complete details on Synchro-Scan Systems. Write 
B-I-F industries, Inc., 549 Harris Ave., Providence 1, R. I. 


@B-I-F INDUSTRIES 
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BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC. ° 


OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 
PROPORTIONEERS, INC. 





Labor Reform... 


.. . bills get union back- 
ing, but management criticizes 
the measures, cites “defects” 
and “omissions.” 


Ihe tables were turned this week as 
unions—with the exception of the Team- 
sters—generally urged the passage of the 
Kennedy-Ives labor control bill, while 
employer associations organized opposi- 
tion to it. 

With Congress nearing the planned 
time of its summer recess 

e The Kennedy-Ives bill, passed 
by the Senate with a single dissenting 
vote (BW —Jun.21°58,p133), was. still 
on the desk of House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex), at midweek, awaiting a 
high-level decision to bypass the Labor 
Committee and send the control meas- 
ure directly to a floor vote. 

¢ The Douglas-Kennedy-Ives_ pen- 
sion and welfare disclosure bills, aiso 
passed by the House, continued to be 
tied up in House Labor Committee con- 
troversy; a dispute over provisions of the 
Senate bill continued to make approval 
of the measure in its present form 
extremely doubtful at this time. 

Democratic leaders on Capitol Hill 
feel that this session must make some 
move on labor legislation. If the wel- 
fare and pension disclosure bill deadlock 
continues in the House committee, 
Rayburn is expected to ask for a two- 
thirds House vote necessary to bring 
the labor control bill directly to the 
floor. 
¢ Opposition—Both welfare and con- 
trol bills are backed by labor, opposed 
widely by management. 

The National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and many 
major employers individually and 
through their associations object to the 
inclusion of emplover-administered 
plans in the disclosure bill. And, they 
criticize the control measure enacted 
by the Senate as a “hoax” that could 
have “serious dangers’ for the country. 

William A. McDonnell, president 
of the Chamber, spearheaded the op 
position. Conceding that the Kennedy- 
Ives bill has “some good features, es- 
pecially those designed to drive crooks 
out of the labor movement,” he pro 
tested in a widely circulated statement 
against “defects” and “omissions” in 
the measure. 

Among other things, he protested, it 
fails to outlaw organizational and recog 
nition picketing; weakens the definition 
of a supervisor so that unionization of 
many foremen will be possible, and 
gives economic strikers who “are no 
longer rightfully employees” a vote in 
representation elections. EN® 
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30” stainless steel plate and frame filter press 
used in an intermediate step in the purification of antibiotics. 


With an Bie i Th 
eye 
on 


antibiotics 
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Pfizer 
filters 
with 


fabric 





Through a fabric in a filter pass antibiotics, pharmaceuticals and chemicals 
which may one day help save a life. Or fight the afflictions of old age. Or control 
a plant disease. Or—in the case of citric acid—help recover oil trom “tired” wells. 
In the hands of specialists at Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., that fabric becomes an 
active tool in the highly successful mass production of their laboratory finds. 

That a leading producer of antibiotics and other chemical products should 
assign the filter job to Wellington Sears fabrics is still another sign of how 
importantly fabric figures in industry's plans. And it is logical that organiza- 
tions with first-hand understanding of research and experience should turn to 
Wellington Sears, to make use of more than a century of experience in serving 


the textile needs of industry. If you have a problem related to fabrics, in filtration, 
A filter cloth being fabricated at Pfizer's 


Brooklyn “tailor shop.” Wellington Seors rubberizing, coating, laminating, or any combination of textiles with other mate 


filter fabrics are used on stainless steel rials, we'll be glad to help. And for a useful booklet, write Dept. C-7_ for “Fabrics 
plate-and-frame presses, as shown in large bs om. 
picture, and also on rotary filters. Plus,” or “Filter Fabric Facts. 

PO, 


‘<A 


Wellington Sear Ss FIRST In Fabrics For Industry oS 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 


wis! Pom 
Amul acTUMIMe CO 


Wellington Sears Co., 111 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y.* Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 





In Labor 


Canadian Business Leader Finds 


Danger in U.S. Control of Unions 


Canadian businessmen are having second thoughts 
about labor organizations affiliated with U.S. unions. 
N. R. Crump, president of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, recently expressed the concern of many north-of- 
the-border business leaders in a speech at a Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Assn. conference in Toronto. 

“For Canada’s national economic integrity to be 
placed in jeopardy at the whim and to serve the special 
interests of some union leader in the United States does 
violence . . . to the very spirit of Canadianism,” he said. 


Longshoremen Tie Up With Teamsters 


To Organize Canadian Dockworkers 


I'he International Longshoremen’s Assn. plans an im- 
mediate drive to organize Canadian dockworkers from 
Halifax to Victoria, with the help of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. But, ILA and IBT efforts 
to enlist the cooperation of other unions apparently 
failed at a conference in Montreal last week. 

\ representative of the million-member Canadian 
Labour Congress and observers for a number of unions 
ittended a closed session with ILA and IBT officials. 
\fterward, the CLC announced that it would hold a 
conference in 60 days to “take a look at all seaway prob- 
le ns % 

ILA’s Pres. William V. Bradley commented that his 
with roughly 7,000 to 10,000 members in Cana 
da’s ports—is going ahead with plans “to go back into 
the Great Lakes ports where we once were active, into 
Newfoundland, and into some of the other out-points 
we have been neglecting.” 


union 


New York Tightens Compensation Law 


For Workmen Deafened on the Job 


Amendments to the New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Law have tightened the regulations cov- 
ering the responsibility of employers for any loss of hear- 
ing among employees as a result of their jobs in industry. 

The changes can be important. Dr. C. Richard Wal- 
mer of the Mellon Institute estimates that in New York 
fully 10°% of the state’s 6-million industrial workers are, 
potentially, claimants of workmen’s compensation for 
loss of hearing under the new rules. 

There are national implications. Industrial deafness is 
recognized as a growing problem. Unions and other 
groups have been pressing for changes in workmen's 
compensation in other states. Only Wisconsin had acted 
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before the revision of the New York law. Other states 
will be asked to do so during 1959 legislative sessions. 

An employer is liable for the full impairment unless 
he can prove that an employee’s hearing was defective 
at the time of employment. The result will be the addi- 
tion of more careful hearing tests in pre-employment 
physical examinations in the state. 


Railway Unions Lead Drive to Curb 


Hoffa’s International Ambitions 


Labor’s domestic problems are cropping up within 
international bodies of the world’s free trade unions. 
American railway unions are currently lobbying against 
a proposal to give Teamsters’ Pres. James R. Hoffa a 
seat on the International Transport Workers Federa- 
tion executive board. 

Other AFL-CIO unions affiliated with ITF have been 
quiet on the issue so far. Hoffa, who sent London bus 
strikers $5,000 through TTF, may get support from 
Frank Cousins, head of the powerful British Transport 
& General Workers Federation. Cousins reportedly is 
impressed by what the Teamsters has done for its 
members. 

An alliance between Hoffa and Cousins through ITF 
against AFL-CIO’s Pres. George Meany and Sir Vincent 
Tewson, head of the British Trades Union Congress, 
could have repercussions in the International Federation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

Meany, just back from Europe, reportedly told Omer 
Becu, head of ICFTU, that he doesn’t think ICFTU 
should expel the Teamsters, but should avoid giving per- 
sonal recognition to Hoffa. The latter is eager to expand 
Teamsters’ activities—and prestige—overseas. 


New Music Guild Beats AFM 
In Hollywood Bargaining Vote 


Hollywood's professional musicians last week voted 
580 to 484 for the newly founded Musicians Guild of 
America as their bargaining agent. In doing so, they 
repudiated the American Federation of Musicians, which 
has had a virtual monopoly on the services of 260,000 
musicians in the United States and Canada for half a 
century. 

The vote was a painful defeat for AFM and its new 
president, Herman D. Kenin. It was a personal triumph 
for Cecil F. Read, expelled a year ago in a row with 
James C. Petrillo, who retired last month. Read retali- 
ated by forming the rival union. 

The Musicians Guild success is “only the beginning,” 
Read says. “We will now go on to challenge AFM in 
the independent film studios here, in radio and tele- 
vision, in phonograph recording and transcription fields, 
and in every other music field in the United States 
and Canada.” 

Kenin minimized the victory of “a few hundred 
musicians . . . involved in a splinter movement which 
can only lead to eventual harm to all musicians.” 
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SHIP VIA UNITED- 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
365-m.p.h. CARGO LIFT 


UNITED offers you the world’s largest 365-m.p.h. cargo lift, because every 
DC-7 in the fleet carries 9000 pounds of air freight. Add to this the hefty 
capacity of United’s DC-6A Cargoliners plus the extra cargo space on every 
passenger Mainliner® and you have the most flexible air freight service avail- 
able. And when you ship United, you take advantage of such features as 
Reserved Air Freight (guaranteed space), direct airways to 80 cities, door-to- 
door service and fleet-wide radar dependability. Also, you enjoy the close co- 


operation that’s a matter of pride with United, where extra care is basic policy. 


For service, information or 

free Air Freight booklet, 

call the nearest United Air Lines 

Representative, or write 

Cargo Sales Division, aa 

United Air Lines, 36 South a AIR LINES. 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 











IT COSTS NO MORE FOR EXTRA DEPENDABILITY—ON UNITED, THE RADAR LINE 
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The Steep Slide Grinds to a Halt 


Consumer attitudes have held steady since late 1957. 
More families feel the economy has hit bottom, look for better 
times next year. But they don’t promise to buy now. 
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confidence the consumer is 
beginning to feel about better times 
ihead is a “frail blossom.” If it is 
treated harshly, if the realities of the 
next months fall short of 
hopes, the frail blossom 
certainly wither 

¢ Worried, but 


Salli Warns 


consumers’ 
will almost 


Not 


Panickyv—Th« 


72 Varketin 


charts above and on the following 
pages spell out the survey's results in 
more detail. They convey a strong im 
pression that the average U.S. family 
faces up to today’s situation with a 
rather remarkable degree of realism. 
I'he consumer doesn’t feel too good, 
but he hasn’t panicked. So far he has 
kept his balance on a seesaw of eco 
nomic ups and downs. 

Best of all, from the marketing 
man’s standpoint, the survey indicates 
that the consumer has not lost the 
will to buy durable goods. But he 
hedges this urge with plenty of ifs and 
mavbes. He as much as savs that how 
well he comes through depends on how 
well business—or the government—mects 
his conditions. 


|. The Minuses 


When the 
own financial 
feel better off 


consumers look at their 
status, the number who 
than they felt a vear ago 
has dropped considerably-from 28% 
to 23%. There isn’t much change, 
either, in the proportion who expect 
to be better off a vear from now. In 
the June, 1958, survey (covering 1,500 
families), 30% think they will be bet- 
off in another 12 months 


ter against 


28% who thought so last December 
The important market of families with 
incomes of $5,000 and over were even 
less hopeful on this score. 

Fewer people, too, look for good 
times for the country as a whole du 
ing the next 12 months. Only 44% 
expressed optimism this count 
against 54% in the previous surve\ 
¢ Impact of Unemployment—Somce 
new data, of a kind that have not been 
collected before, point up the logic of 
this view. The researchers included 
in this questionnaire queries about the 
impact of unemployment in the fam 
ilies interviewed This is what the 
came up with 

In 6% of the families, the head was 
unemploved at the time of the survey. 

In 8% the head had been unem 
ployed sometime during the past 12 
months. 

In 8% the head was working fewer 
hours in June than last vear. 

Some 2% of other families had mem- 
bers—not family heads—who were or 
had been unemployed during the past 
vear. 

Thus, in the course of the year, 24% 
of all families had felt the impact of 
unemployment the hard way. People 
expressed more doubt this time, too, 
that they might get adequate new jobs 
if they lose their present ones. 
¢ Reaction—Most of the uncmploved 
report that, in spite of unemplovment 
insurance, they have reacted to their 


on 
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plight by cutting down on purchases, 
decreasing their savings, borrowing 
money, getting help from relatives, o1 
just letting the bills pile up. 

The direct result of this situation is 
that the present survey turned up fewer 
definite intentions to buy durable goods 


than they found six months ago. 


ll. The Pluses 


Yet the signs that the consumer 1s 
far from wallowing in gloom are clear. 

While his attitude about his own 
financial prospects remain unchanged, 
the percent who expect the country 
as a whole to be better off a vear from 
now has just about doubled; 32% ex 
pressed hopes on this count against only 
16% who were optimistic last time. 
Particularly significant: The $5,000-and- 
up group showed the greatest confi- 
dence; there, 42% think the country 
will be doing better this time next 
vear. Their reasons: a persistent feel- 
ing that the economy has already hit 
bottom, that there are signs—unnamed 
of an upturn 

\ good majority holds steadily to its 
conviction that another Great Depres 
sion just isn’t in the cards. In fact, 
69% said that a repetition of the 1930s 
can't or won't happen again, against 
56 who felt that secure a year ago. 
If necessary the government will do 
something, thev felt, to stave off a 
major disaster 

Some 77% thought public works 
would help; 61% voted for tax cuts; 
51% for more defense spending, and 
53% for lower interest rates. Tax cuts 
actually rated higher as a wav to step 
up demand than the figures indicate. 
Many who thought they would help 
voted against them as impracticable 
now. 
¢ Time to Buy—Marketers can find 
comfort in the answer to another of 
the researchers’ questions. A. slightly 
greater proportion of consumers feel 
now is a good time to buv. For all 
families, the change is hardly measur- 
able—41% against 39% last winter. 
But among the $5,000-plus group, some 
51% now feel it’s a good time to buy 
large household items; last winter, only 
45% of this group thought so. 

Apparently, a growing conviction 
that prices must be heading down ex- 
plains much of this attitude. People 
who expect price rises over the next 
vear dropped sharply from 44% in late 
1957 to 28% now. With their own 
incomes pinched by taxes and higher 
living costs, the prospect of lower prices 
becomes a positive, rather than a nega- 
tive factor. Most people, too, concede 
that easicr financing makes the present 
a good time to buy a house. 

Even though definite intentions to 
buv were down, the wobbly market that 
answered, “We might buy,” or ““There’s 
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Motors 


Motor Control 


Texrope 
Drives 


Unit responsibility— 
it lasts the life of the 
equipment you buy 


Motors, control, pumps, Texrope drive equipment — 
single source availability from Allis-Chalmers simpli- 
fies buying, guarantees engineered coordination. 
This unit responsibility does not end with installa- 
tion. Allis-Chalmers engineering, coupled with A-C 
Field Service and Certified Service Shops, assures 
single-source “trouble-shooting” too. The equipment 
you buy from A-C is designed to deliver long-run 
power. Allis-Chalmers delivers service to match. 


FIND OUT MORE about unit responsibility from your 
A-C sales representative, or write Allis-Chalmers, 
General Products Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Texrope is on Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
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More people feel worse 
off than they were 
a year ago 


But confidence in a 
business pickup a year 
from now has jumped 


More people think prices 
will fall 
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incomes — think it’s 

a good time to buy 
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a possibility” increased. And after a 
steady decline in intentions to buy cars, 
there was no further drop in June. 


lll. A Would-Be Consumer 


The researchers wound up this survey 

with one positive conviction. Todav’s 
consumer is holding back from buving 
because he feels pinched, not because 
he is fed to the teeth with goods. “De- 
sires and felt needs for durable goods, 
homes, and additions or repairs to 
homes, are today almost as frequent as 
a few years ago,” their summary re 
ports. About 70% of the families ques- 
tioned named at least one unusual out- 
lay thev would like to make—and the 
30% who expressed no wants has not 
increased during the recession. There 
is still a good demand even for the 
older appliances, Katona savs. 
e Most Wanted—Wohat do thev want? 
Additions and improvement to their 
homes rated the top place on the list. 
This is undoubtedly a concession to 
the hard facts of their present financial 
condition. A new house ranked No. 3 
among expressed wants. 

The No. 2 demand has a special 
interest. Next to home improvements, 
the consumer vearns for a second car 
The growing families that explain the 
wish for a new house also put the 
squeeze on the family car as 
youngsters reach driving age 

This does not mean an 
urge to run out and buv a 1959 model 
On the much-debated question of what 
kind of car the U.S. family wants, the 
Survev Research Center concludes that 
Detroit is right up to a point: Big 
want one big car—as_ status 
svmbol and for the practical business 


mor;e 


necessarily 


families 


of getting the familv somewhere in one 
piece—for vacations, and the like. But 
thev do not insist that the second cat 
be just like the first. One status svmbol 
is enough. ‘This would seem to confirm 
Detroit's contention that the small car 
is definitely “second car” stuff. Yet a 
market that so does want a 
second car can’t be laughed off 

e Wait and See—It is easv to sce why 
Katona calls this bud of confidence a 
frail blossom The consume 
lost heart, but events mav cross him up 

He is giving the country a full vear 
and that mav not 
prove enough. The rise in buying in 
tentions shows up only in the shaky 

mavbe” group. 

What happens to prices in the next 
months promises to be crucial, Con 
sumers expressed far less concern about 
inflation than they felt a vear ago. They 
are convinced that in a period of over 
supply prices must go down. The con- 
sumer is not dead on his feet. But if 
he doesn’t like what the months ahead 
offer him, he is likely to keep sitting 
on his hands. END 
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The design and manufacture of.Heat 


exchangers 


propellent fuels represents a rapidly 
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for the production of liquid 


expanding field of endeavor at Western. 


With a reputation for reliability well 


established through intensive production 


of heat exchangers, Western’s broad 
engineering and fabricating 
experience fully prepares us to cope 
with the heat transfer problems 

in the production of vital 

“exotic” fuels. 

Meeting the challenge of new 


horizons has long been the key 


to Western’s continued expansion 


in the building of high quality 


heat exchangers. 


HEAT EXCHANGERS 
ESTERN SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Battle Over Beer 


Safeway, hit by Califor- 
nia brewers over distribution 
methods, comes back with 
antitrust suit. 


Safeway Stores lit a fuse last week un- 
der the California system of beer distri- 
bution. In federal court at San Fran- 
cisco, the big grocery chain filed a civil 
antitrust suit alleging conspiracy to 
withhold beer from Safeway’s wholesale 
supplier in California, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona. The suit was the climax of a 
long-developing feud. 

Named defendants were Burgermeis- 
ter Brewing Corp., San Francisco, and 
Falstaff Brewing Corp., San Jose, along 
with the California Brewers Assn., the 
California Beer Wholesalers Assn., and 
a string of John Does 
¢ Thom-—Safeway, with its passion for 
distributional economy, has been a 
thorn in the side of California beer 
men for years. As with other products 
that it moves through its supermarkets 
at a rate of $2-billion a vear, the com 
pany wants the savings that can ac- 
crue from performing its own warehous- 
ing and delivery services. It has +453 
California stores averaging sales of $1- 
million a year. 

For vears the company bought all its 
beer through a wholly owned whole- 
saler, Beverage Distributors, Inc. Re- 
peatedly the industry has challenged 
the mght of the captive wholesaler to 
a state license on the ground that BDI, 
in selling only to Safeway, was not a 
bona fide wholesale distributor. Some 
weeks ago a state hearing examiner 
recommended revocation of the BDI 
wholesale license. 
¢ Switch—At that point, Safeway man- 
agement made a policy decision to dis- 


“Why don’t you talk to the pose of BDI to the Safewav employees 


who were operating it. BDI then set 

999 itself up as a general wholesaler of beer 
people at Chase Manhattan? and lined up other supermarket chains 
as additional customers. 

To these BDI offered the same terms 
Leaders in every kind of business and industry the nation as it offers Safeway: 3% discount for 
; cash in 10 days, and a warehouse pickup 
over know that it pays to do business with Chase Manhattan. allowance. Other wholesalers quote onl 
delivered prices and no cash discount. 
For a case of four sixpacks of 12-oz. 
cans, priced uniformly at $3.69 whole 
sale, the BDI price is about +0¢ less 
Such specialized departments as Utilities, Petroleum, Aviation ee cash discount and 29¢ pickup 
allowance). 
and Atomic Energy are at your service, but whatever your ¢ Charge—The antitrust suit charges 
that the defendants conspired to have 
the manufacturers stop selling beer to 
BDI, that Burgermeister on July 3 and 
Falstaff on July 7 did step 
telephone HAnover 2-6000. With BDI as co-plaintiff, Safeway 

asked treble damages that could reach 
S9-million. END 
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By keeping in close touch with our well-informed bankers 


they can often head off financial problems before they arise. 


business, a connection with Chase Manhattan can be ex- 


tremely valuable. Write us at 18 Pine Street, New York, or 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest report on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 
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Ps 


Hundreds of hotel records are 
photographed in 1 minute on a ‘4 
few cents’ worth of film 


No need to keep a written record 
of some 1500 checks cashed daily 


PICTURE-TAKING BUILDS 
GOODWILL, TRIMS 
RECORD-KEEPING COSTS 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The staff of the swank Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel takes in stride such 
requests as: “‘We want to stay in the 
same room we had on our honeymoon 
five years ago.’’ “Can you tell me 
what my restaurant charges were last 
New Year’s?”’ 

At its fingertips are Recordak 
Microfilm copies of registration cards, 
guest ledgers, charge tickets and other 
records for years back. Takes only a 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 3lst year 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


minute or so to check any item in a 
Recordak Film Reader—to see what 
room the honeymoon couple occu- 
pied, to spot the businessman’s 
charge tickets. 


Pictures replace handwritten record 


At the Sheraton-Cadillac, Recordak 
Microfilming does much more than 
cut filing space and speed reference. 
At least six hours of clerical time are 
saved daily by microfilming the checks 
customers offer in payment. This fast 
operation (hundreds of checks photo- 
graphed in one minute) does away 


eeeeseseesss MAIL COUPON TODAY :ssseeseeescseces 
RECORDAK CORPORATION, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Send free copy of “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 
Have a Recordak Systems Man contact me. 


Name__ 





Company 





Street_ 





City 
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with a multi-column check-listing 
form. Ends transcription errors, too. 
And it protects the hotel should checks 
ever be lost prior to deposit. Small 
wonder so many Sheraton hotels— 
besides the Cadillac—have already 
adopted Recordak Microfilming. 

7 7 7 
Whatever your business, it will pay 
you to look into Recordak Microfilm- 
ing. Chances are this easy, low-cost 
photographic method has brought 
surprising savings to companies just 
like yours. No obligation whatsoever! 
“Recordak”’ is a trademark 
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When you ship, title passes, 


and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 

.. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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Philip Morris, Inc., is moving into the 
Canadian cigarette and cigar market. 
Last week, the American company ac 
quired “substantially all” of the stock 
of Benson & Hedges (Canada) Ltd., 
Montreal, for a reported $1-million. 
Philip Morris will begin selling Parlia- 
ment, Benson & Hedges, and other 
U.S. brands in Canada. B&H (Canada) 
did more than $2-million sales last vear. 

* 
General Motors Corp. continues to re- 
duce the balance of urban as opposed 
to suburban auto dealerships (BW- 
Mar.15’58,p55). Last week it bought 
and closed down Detroit’s Grand River 
Chevrolet Co., for 26 years one of the 
Midwest’s most successful dealers. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., reports the 
fiscal vear ended June 30 was the best 
in its 72-vear history. The big wax 
products manufacturer showed a 4% 
increase in domestic household product 
sales and a 13% jump in sales for over 
seas subsidiaries. Howard M. Packard 
said the first half of the fiscal year was 
“disappointing,” but business turned 
up after the start of 1958. 

. 
High fashion has its problems in the 
business world. The Office Executives 
Assn. of New York reports that 206 
executives who interview job seekers 
frown on chemises or frilly party 
dresses. Stockings are important for 
gitls, but colored nylons aren’t approved 
of, says the survey. New York’s Hotel 
Edison has just dropped chemise uni 
forms for its restaurant waitresses. 
Diners made so many adverse remarks 
about the sacks that many girls got 
orders mixed up. “Diners want good 
food on their plates and don’t want to 
be served by fashion plates,” declared 
the hotel's executive vice-president, 
Irwin H. Kramer. 

* 
Lucky Stores, Inc., California super- 
market chain, is moving out of its home 
state for the first time with the acquisi- 
tion of Big Bear Stores Co. in Seattle. 
Lucky Stores, second in size only to 
Safeway Stores on the West Coast, has 
94 markets in California, now plans to 
expand throughout the Pacific North- 
west and Arizona during the next two 
vears. Sales for Lucky Stores for this 
vear are placed at $135-million, with 
$13-million estimated for Big Bear. 

* 
Rootes Motors is now showing a Hill 
man, complete with air conditioning. 
The air-conditioning unit is of U.S. 
manufacture and installed in this coun- 
trv. This makes the Hillman the first 
imported, family-sized car to sell for 
under $2,000, including air cooling, the 
company reports. 
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There’s a new look to natural fibers 


Research ts giving them new glamour, 


new utility even finding new sources 


Natural fibers—derived from plants and 
animals — are some of man’s oldest and 
best friends. And they're improving 
thanks to the industry’s 
stepped-up programs of fiber research 

loday’s cottons, for example, are not 
only stronger, but resistant to creases, 


with age 


moths, mildew, heat some can be 
washed and worn with no ironing. And 
wool, granddaddy of apparel fibers, is 
making important progress. Soon, some 
woolens will be permanently moth-, 
shrink wrinkle-, and spot proof 
even wash-and-wearable! Silk, too, is 
coming out in exciting new and im- 
proved fabrics and finishes 

From overseas come other important 
fibers. Among these are sisal, henequen, 
hemp — tough, hard fibers used to make 


precision-engineered rope and twine 
Jute, a soft fiber, gives us burlap, car- 
peting, cordage, and insulations. 

To supplement our imports, the gov- 
ernment and private companies are at 
tempting to create domestic sources of 
supply. Three fibers—sansevieria, kenaf 
and ramie — are now grown experimen 
tally in Florida and other semitropical 
regions of the U.S. 

Most fiber men know that bankers 
from First National City, directly and 
in cooperation with correspondent 
banks, help finance fibers every step of 


The FIRST 





NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS 


their way from raw material to finished 
product. The Overseas Division, through 
its 72 Branches, Offices, and Affiliates 
in 24 countries, provides on-the-scene 
facilities in key foreign markets, and, in 
conjunction with correspondent banks, 
services every fiber collection and dis- 
tribution center. Through this world- 
wide network, FNCB bankers facilitate 
import-export operations. 

Whether you deal in raw materials or 
finished fiber products, why not find out 
how you can benefit from the firsthand 
help of a First National City banker. 
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The U.S. this week moved rapidly toward a showdown in the Arab 
Middle East. Washington is determined to halt Egyptian Pres. Nasser’s 
Soviet-backed bid for control over the area. 


In landing troops in Lebanon, the U.S. faced the possibility of a more 
serious conflict—with the Soviet Union, which has supported Nasser’s 
extreme Arab nationalism for its own gain 


The sudden, bloody overthrow of Iraq’s pro-West government triggered 
the Middle East explosion (page 91). The coup threatened a new oil crisis 
similar to Suez. And it threatened collapse of the already weak Baghdad 
Pact that had been formed to thwart Communist aggression in the Middle 
East. 


More important, the Iraqi revolt forced a basic change in the West’s rela- 
tions with the Middle East. It faced Washington with two choices: either a 
complete loss of Western influence in the region, leaving the door wide open 
to Moscow, or a firm stand to maintain some control 


Washington, which had hesitated earlier to intervene, chose a course of 
quick military action. Its decision was aimed—as much as anything—at 
simply confining Nasser’s advances to those countries already under his 
control or influence. But Washington thereby risked powerful counter- 
moves by the Soviet Union. 


For France, the U.S. landing in Lebanon means a reversal of what it has 
regarded as a wavering policy in Washington toward the Middle East. The 
landing, as Paris sees it, brings the U.S. closer to France’s “tough” attitude 
toward Nasser and his Arab movement. Beyond that, Paris hopes Washing- 
ton now will begin backing France’s Algerian and North African policies. 


French observers don’t expect the Baghdad revolt to alter seriously 
Iraq’s oil exports to Western Europe. But that’s just speculation. Any 
stoppage in Iraqi oil supplies would hurt. Of 168-million bbl. imported an- 
nually by France, over a third comes from Iraq 


West Germany is taking the Middle East explosion calmly—almost with 
indifference. Bonn thinks the crisis won’t hurt—in fact, may help—German 
trade. That’s because the Arab Middle East tends to regard West Germany 
as a neutral, not siding with other Western powers. Thus, Bonn feels it 
stands to gain if there’s any switch in trade between Arab and Western Euro- 
pean countries. 


Still, officials close to Adenauer are worrying about possible Soviet 
moves and repercussions in the Communist satellite countries. 


In Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito is calling the U. S. intervention an “im- 
perialist venture.” It’s clear he fears a widening of the conflict and seeks 
cover from any stiff Soviet moves 


Venezuelan oilmen are watching for any cutoff in the flow of Iraqi oil. 
That would mean big orders for Venezuelan oil—and temporary relief 
from the present slump in oil demand. Venezuela has about 400,000 bbl. 
daily of “shut in” production right now. 
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But some Caracas observers point out that while the 1956 Suez crisis 
benefited Venezuela, the oil market reverted to its old pattern fairly quickly. 


The Middle East crisis will help Pres. Eisenhower’s bills for foreign aid 
and trade. Congress now is taking final action on them. 


In a time of crisis, Congress feels an obligation to throw its support 
behind the President. It’s aiso politically safer to back foreign economic 
programs when they can be justified by international tension. In addition, 
declining fears of recession will weaken pressure for protection against im- 
ports. 


The Senate began debating the reciprocal trade bill early this week. 
The Senate Finance Committee had drastically restricted the bill’s liberal 
trade provisions. But at midweek it looked as though Eisenhower would 
get most of what he wants in the final bill. 


It’s likely the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will be extended for 
only three or four years, rather than the five years he asked. But it probably 
will give him power to cut tariffs at least 20%. The provision that the 
President must get majority Congressional approval to overturn a Tariff 
Commission recommendation won’t survive. 


Foreign aid should get an even bigger boost from the crisis. The hottest 
issue still is the Development Loan Fund, which the House cut from $625- 
million to $300-million. The Administration now thinks the Senate will re- 
store most or all of the cut. 


Congress also will restore part of the military aid cuts. The possible 
emergency to supply weapons to friendly countries is obvious since the U. S. 
landing in Lebanon. 


Communist China has launched a trade offensive. It follows close on 
the heels of the Soviet Union’s stepped-up trade campaign. And like 
Moscow, Peiping has more political than economic reasons for its trade 
moves 


The immediate goal of Peiping is to hurt Japanese exports to Hong Kong 
and Southeast Asia. The ultimate aim is to undermine the pro-West govern- 
ment in Japan headed by Prime Minister Kishi. 


Peiping is using every trick in the book. It’s dumping goods at as much 
as 40% below Japanese prices. It’s also giving better credit terms. And 
its propaganda is encouraging millions of overseas Chinese in Southeast 
Asia to boycott Japanese goods. 


Peiping’s exports of unfinished cotton goods, especially to Indonesia, 
already have cut into Tokyo’s exports. Now Red Chinese traders are offer- 
ing consumer goods as well. 


Britain is still coming out ahead on its external trade, for the sixth 
month in a row. Over this period, imports have dropped off much more 
than exports. Though total exports have declined, sales to the U.S. for the 
first half of this year were up 8% over the same period in 1957. 


All told, London figures the surplus in its balance of payments is run- 
ning at a rate of $1.3-billion a year. 
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Good approach to cutting inventory costs 


How the 
Air Force 
proves the 


value of 


air freight 






Airlifting high valued items reduces 
stock levels by three months. The Air 
Force proved it! And on one item alone 
the Air Force reduced procurement 
expense by $460,000,000, using the air- 
lift technique. 

Here’s dramatic evidence of big scale 
saving by planned use of air freight... 
how Emery is helping to provide “more 
Air Force per dollar.” And this Air 
that airborne re- 
placement can cut high cost inventories 
—is applicable to everyone in business. 


Force experience 


Take a look at your high value items 
—those over $3 a pound. Perhaps your 
company can achieve lower inventory 
and faster customer service with air 
freight. Emery will help you reduce in- 
ventory by serving any point in the 
nation in hours... give you twelve to 
twenty-four hour faster arrival overseas. 

Let Emery show you how air freight 
can boost your profits, cut your costs! 
Write: Mr. John C. Emery, Jr., Emery 
Air Marketing Department, 801 Second 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


EMERY ar FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada...and Europe, Asia, Africa 

















Every salesman knows... 
it’s easier to open a door 


if you first open a mind. 


MORAL: Sales start before your salesman calls 


— with business magazine advertising. 
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We're working both ends against 






Ingenuity is often needed to meet the 
West's growing demand for petroleum 
and its many by-products. Example: 
Richfield is now using a new shipbuild- 
ing technique to enlarge the S. S. David 
E. Day, 12-year-old member of our 
hard-working tanker fleet. 

The “jumboizing” operation involves 
building a new and larger midsection, 
then welding it to the old bow and stern. 
The rebuilt ship will be almost 50 feet 
longer, 7 feet wider and capable of 











a new middle! 


carrying 25% more payload. And the 
cost is far less than that of building a 
new tanker of comparable size. 


Alert use of many new production, 
refining and transportation techniques, 
as well as “years-ahead” products, have 
helped put Richfield in the forefront of 
Western petroleum progress. 


URICHFIELD 


“FOIL CORPORATION 











In Washington 


Tax Relief for Small Businesses 


Approved by House Committee 


The House Ways & Means Committee this week 
approved a bill providing $250-million in tax relief for 
small businesses. ‘The committee plans to speed the meas- 
ure through the House and get it to the Senate within a 
week to assure passage before Congress adjourns. 

The bill would allow greater depreciation write-offs on 
newly acquired plant and equipment investments up to 
$10,000 or $20,000 where joint returns are filed. In the 
first year, 20% of the cost could be written off; regular 
depreciation charges would apply to the other 80%. 

Another provision would raise from $60,000 to $100,- 
000 the minimum amount of earnings a company could 
retain without risking heavy penalties by not distribut- 
ing them in dividends. 

The committee omitted an Administration recom- 
mendation to allow businesses with 10 or fewer stock- 
holders to be taxed as partnerships. 


New Government Office Set Up 
To Study Artificial Rainmaking 


Pres. Eisenhower this week signed legislation creating 
a new research program in weather modification and 
control. 

The National Science Foundation will handle the 
program through its newly created Office of Atmospheric 
Sciences. The new office mainly will be concerned with 
warding and overseeing contracts for research on cloud 
physics, especially the physics of precipitation. 

Creation of the new research program was recom- 
mended by a White House Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control, which spent four years studying cloud- 
seeding projects. The committee’s findings were incon- 
clusive in flat-land areas, but indicated precipitation was 
increased from 10% to 15% through cloud-seeding in 
mountainous areas of West Coast states. 


Defense Dept. Scales Down Warning Line 


For Ballistic Missiles to Two Posts 


The Defense Dept. is postponing construction of a 
Ballistic Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS) site 
at Prestwick, Scotland. This was to have been one of 
- three long-range radar installations to go into operation 
by 1961 for detection and tracking of ballistic missiles 
launched in Soviet territory. Construction at the other 
two sites—at Thule, Greenland, and Fairbanks, Alaska— 
is now getting under way. 
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Total cost of the two-site BMEW system is estimated 
at $800-million—about $300-million for construction and 
the remainder for production and installation of elec- 
tronic equipment. ‘The Distant Early Warning Line— 
which cost about $600-million, with at least $400-million 
going into construction of 58 radar outposts—is not 
capable of detecting ballistic missiles. 


Three Special Censuses Slated 
In 1959 on Business Operations 


The Census Bureau plans new censuses of business, 
manufacturing, and mineral industries. 

Work on these compilations—the first of their kind 
since 1954—will begin in January. ‘hey will be followed, 
in the fall of 1959, by a census of agriculture. 

The business censuses will cover 1958 operations of 
retail stores, wholesale businesses, selected service estab- 
lishments, factories, and mines. 


Accord Reached on Space Agency: 
Advisory Panel Will Set Policy 


Congress has resolved its differences on setting up a 
civilian space agency. The compromise calls for the 
agency to be headed by a nine-man advisory panel, with 
the President as chairman. The panel will function 
somewhat like the National Security Council. ‘The 
administrator of the new agency will be a member of 
the policy-making panel and will carry out its decisions. 

The Administration and the House had favored giving 
the director of the agency top voice over a 17-man 
advisory panel. The Senate wanted a seven-member 
council to exercise main control. 

In addition to the President and the agency's admin 
istrator, the advisory council will include the Secretaries 
of State and Defense, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and four members named by the President. 

The new agency will absorb the present National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


Senate Passes Metals Subsidy Bill; 
House Unit Proposes Broader Relief 


Hopes of the hard-pressed metals and minerals indus- 
tries for federal economic assistance this week rested 
with the House Interior Committee. 

The Senate has passed, by a 70-to-12 vote, a bill to 
create a copper stockpile and provide price subsidies 
for domestic producers of lead, zinc, fluorspar, and 
tungsten. The bill drafted by a House Interior sub 
committee for its parent body throws in some additional 
relief that may stir up stiff resistance to final passage. 
The subcommittee bill asks for a $25-million, 50,000-ton 
stockpile for domestic chromite and production bonuses 
for bery] and columbium-tantalum. 
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Government 


nce upon a time there was a Diligent Housewife. 
She was paying 8¢ a pound for potatoes. 
One day a farmer stopped by with a truckload of potatoes. ‘“‘Lady,”’ he said, “‘if you 
buy the whole truckload, you can have ’em for 4¢ a pound.” 

Now, our Heroine had a nose for a Bargain. “‘I’ll take 

them,” she said, and wrote out a om phn $107.36. 

““‘Dump them in the garage,” she said. 
She lived to regret her rashness. Her Hubby was fit to be 
tied. He couldn’t get his car into the garage for 2% years. What’s . 


Besides, Hubby grumbled about how their money could be 
i collecting interest at the Bank if it weren’t tied up in potatoes. 
Finally, Diligent Housewife 


+ Motto inher Sétchen: Me ceee 
hung this Motto in her kitchen: ie Dovr Boy BY THE To 


WHAT You USE ONE won 5 


CI@QD O 5? 


6) 


Many steel users long ago learned the same lesson. 
When they need steel in small or moderate lots, 
they get it from their local steel warehouses, 

when they need it, and in the sizes they need. 
Always remember your “Service Center for Steel.” 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem 
At the 1958 Annual Meeting of the A.S.W.A., this Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


message won the Producer Award for the best Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
single advertisement in the interest of America’s gETH SEHEN 


steel service centers. B £ T H L E k E RA % T E - L STEEL 





In the Markets 


Tension Over Near East Crisis 


Throws Wall Street Into a Tizzy 


The revolt in the Middle East, and the spreading of 
business recovery here at home, had a big impact on 
all markets this week. 


Stocks Bounce Like a Rubber Ball 


The rebellion in Iraq brought the sharpest drop in 
months on the stock market, with international oil 
stocks particularly hard hit. But after the Administra- 
tion announced it was sending Marines to Lebanon, the 
market bounced back. The news that industrial pro- 
duction was up three points also figured in the sudden 
resurgence of investor confidence. 

The Dow-Jones industrials average shows the extent 
of the swing. The market moved from a peak of 482.85 
(its highest point this year) to 474.24, then snapped 
back to pierce the old high. 

International oil stocks did not regain all of their 
losses, but domestic oiis leaped. ‘There was also strength 
in food stocks and military equipment issues. 

The quick recovery of stock prices contrasted with 
the sharp fall that the market experienced at the out- 
break of the Korean War. Then, prices tumbled for 
a prolonged period before a sharp rally set in. 

Some brokers feel that the market may take off. They 
base this view on both the strength of the domestic 
economy and the likelihood that the international situa- 
tion will require bigger defense outlays. ‘There’s now 
little danger, they feel, of a market collapse. 

But a number of analysts think that if the economy 
shows signs of faltering, or if our position abroad is 
weakened, investors will run for cover—preferring to 
hold cash rather than stocks. 


Commodities Go on a Spree 


Mideast tension also tossed the commodities markets 
into turmoil. At the beginning of the week, heavy 
speculative buying and short covering sent futures prices 
soaring to the sharpest daily gains since the Suez crisis. 
But at midweek, the fear that commodity shipments 
would be disrupted had subsided somewhat, and prices 
eased. 

The biggest advances were made in sugar and wool 
futures. Wool leaped 4¢ a Ib. in one day—about four 
times greater than in any recent movements. Speculators 
were betting—with Korean experience as a guide—that 
foreign buyers would stock up on these commodities, 
because their shipping lines are so extended. 


Bonds Go Into a Tail Spin 


The already shaky bond market took some further 
jolts as a result of the crisis in the Near East. Govern- 
ment bond prices lost almost all that remained of the 
gains they had made since last November before Fed- 
eral Reserve buying of short-term Treasury bills brought 
stabilization—at depressed levels. 
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Bullish economic news on the homefront also con 
tributed to the weakness in governments. ‘The possi- 
bility of recovery, perhaps accompanied by inflation, led 
most bond men to feel that the Fed would soon be less 
expansive in supplying credit. This fear helped make 
prices drop and yields rise. 

The unsettled conditions in governments spread to 
the corporates. U.S. Steel, which sold $300-million in 
debentures this week, was forced to put a 4% coupon on 
its obligations—well above what the market had figured 
only a few weeks back. Even so, some big institutional 
investors were disappointed at the yield and either cut 
their commitments or backed out altogether. But under 
writers were not overly concerned, because there was no 
question that the issue would be a sellout. 

But Boeing, which had planned to sell $60-million in 
debentures, decided to cut its offering by $20-million 
because of the uncertainty in the market. Some dealers 
think that Boeing was still a good buy, but others be- 
lieve that if it had come to the market sooner, it would 
have been able to sell all it wanted at a cheaper interest 
cost. 

It is probable that bond prices will recover somewhat. 
For despite the improvement in economic conditions, 
there is little evidence that the demand for long-term 
credit will increase. On the contrary, the prospect 1s 
for a decline. Moreover, the supply of funds is still 
rising, and a return of more settled conditions in bonds 
should attract additiona! investments. 


Canada Gets Ready to Put Over 
Its Biggest Refinancing Job 


In a spectacular refunding operation, the Canadian 
government offered holders of $6.4-billion in maturing 
3°%, bonds issued during World War II an exchange for 
new obligations with maturities running from 3 to 25 
years and paying 3% to 44% (page 28). 

The amount involved would be routine for a U.S 
Treasury financing, but it is the biggest refinancing ever 
attempted in Canada, representing some 40% of the 
national debt. 

The initial reaction of the Canadian market was 
favorable. Traders felt that in “clearing the decks” in 
one big operation, the government is sparing itself 
frequent trips to the market, which would have un 
settling effects. 

Canada’s banks, insurance companies, and government 
agencies—which hold over half the war bonds—hav« 
indicated that they will support the new refunding 
Thus, the crucial question is the reaction of the 2-mil- 
lion individual holders. 


Stockholders’ Dividends Are Running 
Neck and Neck With Last Year’s 


Corporate dividend payments for the first six months 
of 1958 about matched those for the same period last 
vear, according to the Commerce Dept. Dividends paid 
by corporations issuing public reports amounted to $5.52 
billion from January to June, compared with $5.549 
billion in 1957 
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TRAILERS PUT THE FIRST MILEAGE 


On Practically Every Carpet In America! 


The days of Grandma’s hooked rug, along with her 
spinning wheel and churn, have faded into the twi- 
light of a more colorful but less leisurely yesteryear. 

The first mileage put on practically every carpet 
in the American home and office now is usually by 
Truck-Trailer. Trailerloads of fine wool, cotton, and 
synthetic fiber carpeting leave Eastern textile 
plants daily bound for all parts of the country on 
direct, rapid delivery schedules to thousands of 
urban and suburban retail outlets. 

In our time, just about every home furnishing 
and appliance used in the United States is commer- 
cially manufactured. The furniture and appliance 
industry, at both the manufacturing and retail 


Prepared In The Public Interest By 


level, is big business—huge business—and it could 
hardly subsist at any point without ever-ready, 
hard-working Motor Transport. 

Trucks and Trailers carry every raw material all 
or part of the way to the manufacturer, and every 
finished product all or part of the way on to the 
store and the buyer. Be it a rug, a range, or a 
refrigerator, a bed, a basinet, or a bathtub, be it 
food, clothing, or part of your shelter, you know it 
moved somehow by truck. 

If you are in a business of any kind, you krow 
that you too are served in some vital way by the 
vigorously growing, indispensable highway transport 
system that now reaches everywhere. 


~*~ 
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Trailers Serve The Industries That Serve The People 





BUSINESS ABROAD 
BEHIND THE IRAQ REVOLT: 


Nasser, the Army, a Middle Class 


Early this week, oil-rich Iraq, the 
main pro-West bastion in the Arab 
Middle East, suddenly toppled into the 
“neutralist” camp of Egyptian Pres. 
Nasser. Within 24 hours of the revolt 
against Premier Nuri as-Said’s govern- 
ment, U.S. Marines landed in nearby 
Lebanon (page 23). 

Washington’s quick decision to com- 
mit troops ostensibly was aimed at 
preservation of Lebanon’s pro-West 
government in Beirut, which has been 
under rebel attack for the past two 
months. But the actual goal was to 
restrain further Nasserist moves in the 
Middle East, stemming from the Iraq 
revolt, and to support any shift inside 
Iraq back into the pro-West camp. 

The overthrow of the Iraq govern- 
ment was a shocking, unexpected biow 
to the West’s declining prestige in the 
Arab world. And in strictly economic 
terms, it constituted a threat worse than 
the 1956 Suez crisis to Western Eu- 
rope’s supply of Middle East oil. 
¢ Imperiled Supply—Even without re 
percussions in other oil-producing Arab 
countries, the Iraq crisis leaves a sub 
stantial part of Middle East oil sup FALLEN LEADERS of Iraq’s government. Of the Big Three, Prince Abdul Tlah (left) 
plies hanging in the balance. Iraq and Premier Nuri as-Said (center) are reported slain. King Faisal 11 was wounded or killed. 
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HUGE INCOME FROM OIL built these lavish government buildings in Baghdad, along with many dams, refineries, public works. 
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FOR A LOCOMOTIVE 
The electric drive motors of 
today’s modern Diesel locomotives 
are close to the track and must 
be protected from dirt and dust 
at high speeds. A blast of clean 
air carried by large rubber ducts 
does the job. These “Breathing 
Tubes,” flexible, weather-proof, 
oil resistant, involve not only 
difficult mold design but accurate 
compounding — both examples of 
Western’s experienced ability to 
make the rubber part you need. 
Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 
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WESTERN RUBBER CO. 


GOSHEN 4, 
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: Automatic 
, DOCK 

*, RAMP 


INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


SAVES TIME AND LABOR AT LOADING DOCKS 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC-—This 
all-new ramp positions automatically to 
bridge the gap between dock and truck 
bed for faster loading and unloading .. . 
with complete safety. It is powered by 
pressure of the truck bed on the ramp 


bumpers, employing an exclusive spring 
compensator for smooth, controlled 
action. Has automatic safety lock, self- 
aligning bumper and other exclusive 
features. Easily installed at new or exist- 
ing docks. Requires no maintenance. 


Mail coupon for catalog 
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Rotary Lift Co. ' 

Rotary 1141 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 1 

Please send catalog on Rotary Automatic Dock 

AUTOMATIC Ramp to: 
DOCK RAMP 
Rotary Lift Company a Pe. 1 
Division of Dover Corporation Address —— 
Memphis, Tenn. * Chatham, Ontario a i 
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DEVELOPMENT program in Iraq, paid 


for by oil income, includes new bridges. 


Petroleum Co., Ltd., which controls 
all concessions inside Iraq, produces 
250-million bbl. a year and ships most 
of it to Western Europe. That makes 
Iraq the third-ranking Middle East 
producer, after Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. ) 

Quite apart from Western Europe's ; 
partial dependence on Iraqi oil, that 
country itself has relied on oil income 
to finance an ambitious program of 
economic development. By Middle 
East standards, the Iraqi program has 
been a model of sensible planning and 
reasonably rapid execution. 

Nasser long ago set his sights on 
Iraq because of its huge oil reserves. 
The country also has had another major 
attraction for Nasser—a plentiful water 
supply. 
¢ Baghdad Pact—The biggest reason ot 
all why Radio Cairo has directed pro- 
Nasser propaganda blasts at Baghdad 
is Iraq’s close friendship with the West 
during the past few vears. It was the 
focal point for the Baghdad Pact—the 
Middle East alliance backed by Britain 
and the U.S. for restraining Soviet ag- 





gression. Recently, with his moves 
toward Arab unity, Nasser has seen 


Iraq—and the Baghdad Pact—as a road- 
block to his expansion plans. 

While Nasser helped stir up rebels 
against the pro-West government in 
Lebanon, his primary target was Iraq. 
In fact, just before the revolt in Bagh- 
dad, the Iraqi government was laying 
plans to help bolster Pres. Chamoun’s 
government in Lebanon. That may 
have been the trigger that fired the pro- 
Nasser revolt in Iraq. 


|. Moves by Nasser 


he Iraqi crisis had its beginning in 
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the Suez crisis. Partly with the help 
of U.S. efforts to get a cease-fire agree- 
ment, Nasser emerged from the Suez 
fighting more powerful than ever, in 
the eyes of other Arab countries. 

Last February, Nasser swiftly welded 
Egypt and Syria together into the 
United Arab Republic. Two weeks 
later Iraq and Jordan countezed Nas- 
ser's move by forming an Arab Union 
The Arab Union, based chiefly on Iraq’s 
economic strength and its firm support 
from the West, seemed effectively to 
block further Nasser advances. 

Nasser’s answer was to try to bring 
Lebanon into his camp. Though small 
in size, Lebanon has long been a cen- 
ter for Western trade and business in 
the Middle East. Politically, its gov- 
ernment has generally leaned toward 
sympathetic ties with the West. But, 
torn internally by political troubles cen- 
tering around Pres. Chamoun’s te- 
ported desire for a second term, the 
country was ripe for outside interfer- 
ence. So Nasser encouraged Syrians in 
his new United Arab Republic to cross 
the border into Lebanon and help rebel 
forces unseat the government. 
¢ Backing Down-—-For several weeks in 
late May and early June, it looked as 
though the U.S. might intervene mili- 
tarily to support Chamoun. But when 
the U.N. mission, headed by Secy. 
Gen. Hammarsjkold, failed to report 
definite signs of “massive” pro-Nasser 
intervention by Syrian rebels, Washing- 
ton backed down. 

In desperation, the Chamoun gov- 
ernment two weeks ago turned to Irac 
for help. Iraq and the other Middle 
East members of the Baghdad Pact— 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan—agreed to 
meet early this week in Ankara to de- 
cide what action sheuld be taken to 
bolster Lebanon and prevent Nasserist 
sympathizers from gaining control. 
¢ Plot in Jordan—This evidently forced 
Nasser’s hand. In Jordan, a partner of 
Iraq in the new Arab Union, King Hus- 
sein last week uncovered what was 
reported as a well-planned assassination 
plot. That may have been timed to 
coincide with a similar plot against the 
Iraqi government. In any case, the 
Jordanian coup failed. 

But in Iraq, a country far more cru- 
cial to Nasser’s expansion program, 
army officers led by Brig. Gen. Abdul 
Karin el-Kassem pulled off a_ swift, 
bloody coup. 

In some respects, it paralleled the 
1952 revolution in Egypt when Gen. 
Naguib and Col. Nasser engineered the 
overthrow of King Farouk. 

By midweek, Crown Prince Abdul 
Ilah and Premier Nuri as-Said were 
out of the picture—reportedly hanged 
or killed by rebel gunfire. King Faisal 
II’s whereabouts were uncertain, but 
reports indicated he had been wounded, 
then arrested. What was left of the 
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“In the quality of its people Oklahoma has a resource more 
valuable than any other.” So says Donald W. Douglas, Jr., 
President, Douglas Aircraft Corporation. Here is Douglas Air- 
craft’s experience with manpower in Oklahoma: 


The Oklahoma Douglas plant has one of the lowest turnover 
rates in the aircraft industry, averaging about 1.8%. Absentee- 
ism is “no problem,” running less than 2% from all sources. 


Work performance of the Oklahoma people is “one of the 
highest in the company. . . more closely approaching 100 per- 
cent performance than is the case in any other of our plants.” 


Workers have stable backgrounds, wage scales are generally 
uniform. Medical rejections are one of the lowest in the com- 
pany, Douglas says, and sick leave rights are not abused. The 
Oklahoma Douglas plant safety record is one of the best in the 
aircraft industry. 


Ask Western Electric, B. F. Goodrich, Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation, Sylvania, Bluebell Clothing and other leading 
industries who have chosen Oklahoma. You'll learn there’s an 
exciting and profitable story for you in Oklahoma—“The New 
Frontier of Science and Industry.” 


(O) .S Brn 6 Od Fo 
Department 


of Commerce 
and Industry 


P.O. Box 3327, State Capitol Station 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


All inquiries kept completely confidential. Research studies 
industrial tax advantages and industrial foundation 
financing information furnished free on request. 
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The all-automatic Dri-Stat ‘200’ 


really does a job-and it’s 


If you use or make copies of anything 
from office correspondence to legal 
documents, from photos to blueprints, 
from memos to contracts, you'll be 
excited, too, when you see what the 
Dri-Stat ‘200’ can do. For example: 


e It copies anything written, printed 
or drawn — at pennies per copy. 


e@ The copies are clear, sharp, black 
and white, with no muddy in- 
betweens — something you would 
expect with any photocopyer, but 
don't always find. 


e Works in normal office light. 


e Copies papers up to 9” wide, in any 
length. 


e Eliminates proofreading. 


PND AS 0 ncaa Wnddewenee cca 


Ask for this informative, un- 
biased fact-folder, “Office 
Copy Machines and How to 
Choose the One to Suit Your 


Needs.” DRI-STAT DIVISION 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 
Shoreham, N. Y. oe 


( Please send me your FREE folder, “Office 
Copy Machines and How to Choose the 
One to Suit Your Needs.” 


D0 I'd like to see o FREE Demonstration. 


STAT 


ly 195 


e Can be used by anyone, with less 
than 3 minutes’ instruction. 

e Pays for itself in time saved! 

The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 

ing. We'll stand behind our claims with 

an actual, no-obligation demonstra- 

tion. Ask to see the Dri-Stat ‘200’ be- 

fore you decide on any machine. 


And remember: The Dri-Stat ‘200’ is 
the first truly automatic photocopyer 
priced under $350. 

AUTO-FEED, an exclusive, automatic 
paper feed is optional. Dri-Stat ‘200’ 
with Auto-Feed is $245. Also available 
is the Dri-Stat ‘400’ which copies 
materials up to 14” wide. 
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Arab Union, rested in the hands of 
Jordan’s King Hussein, King Faisal’s 
cousin. 

In Baghdad itself, the rebel govern- 
ment was in full command—at least, for 
the time being. Following the job they 
did in wrecking the British embassv, 
rioters besieged the U.S. embassy and 
killed several Americans in the vicinity. 


ll. Discontent at Home 


The appeal of “Nasserism” is by no 
means the only reason for the Iraqi 
revolt. It stemmed partly from discon- 
tent with the country’s economic prog- 
ress, partly from long-simmering oppo- 
sition to Premier Nuri as-Said’s strong- 
man regime. 

In 1951, Iraq set up a Development 
Board reasonably free from political 
pressures. Its job was to plan a large- 
scale economic program. 

From the start, the program had a 
good chance for success in raising Iraq 
out of the feudal past. For one thing, 
the Iraqi as a people are considered 
somewhat different from other Arabs— 
more sensible and hard-working, less 
emotional, and willing to draw on the 
best foreign technical talent for eco- 
nomic help. For another, the country 
is underpopulated, with only 5.5-mil- 
lion, mostly poor farmers. Thus, it has 
not had to cope with the kind of pop- 
ulation pressure facing other Arab coun- 
tries, 
¢ Oil Revenues—On the economic 
side, Iraq has been able to count on 
huge oil revenues to pay for imports 
and economic development. Under ideal 
conditions—large demand and a good 
price for oil—the income would add 
up to approximately $250-million an- 
nually. 

Until recently, relations between the 
government and the London-headquar- 
tered Iraq Petroleum Co. have run 
smoothly. British Petroleum, Roval 
Dutch Shell, Compagnie Francaise des 
Petroles, and the Near East Develop- 
ment Corp.—formed by Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) and Socony Mobil—each 
hold a 23.7% interest in the company. 
The estate of the late C. S. Gulbenkian 
owns the remaining 5%. 
¢ Wide-Ranging Needs—By law, 70% 
of the Iraq government’s oil income 
goes to economic development, the rest 
to ordinary budget expenditures. There 
has been a lot to spend money on— 
what with bridges, dams, roads, amd 
power plants to be built along the 
paths of the country’s two mighty riv- 
ers, the Tigris and Euphrates. 

In the first vear of the program, 
Iraq’s oil revenues were less than $25- 
million. But as production shot up 
and Iraq wrote a 50-50 deal with Iraq 
Petroleum, oil royalties reached $196- 
million in 1956. However, the sabotag- 
ing of Iraqi pipelines during the Suez 
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Roof overhead ...of almost anything 


The uses of this versatile new shelter by Capitol are 
as broad as the imagination. A boon to farmers for 
implement and crop storage, as an animal enclosure, 
er a temporary replacement for buildings under repair 

. . @ warehouse, a construction shed, an all-purpose, 
movable, maintenance-free shelter . . . this aluminum 
dome opens vast new possibilities for light-weight, 
temporary, low-cost structures. 


Capitol is a versatile company. Millions of 
America’s homes are protected against the ele- 
ments by Capitol aluminum prime windows, 
window walls, rolling doors, and combination 
insulating doors and windows. 


In addition, Capitol and its divisions supply 
products of aluminum to many diverse fields. 
Industrial fabricators get aluminum billets from 
Capitol furnaces, and extrusions from giant 


| 
CAPITOL PRODUCTS CORPORATION <" 3% 


Mechanicsburg, York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Hazleton, Pa. a Pi 
Chicago « St. Louis e Sherman, Texas ¢ Anaheim, California Oo D vw’ 


Manufacturing facilities: 


Capitol presses. Tanker crews tread gangways, 
catwalks and gratings produced by the Readco 
division. You’ll find Readco light standards and 
guard rails, made of aluminum, on many streets 
and highways. 

Readco is also a leading producer of commercial 
bakery equipment, a pioneer in bakery auto- 
mation. And its mixing equipment is helping to 
improve processing and lower costs in the chemical, 
pharmaceutical, food, plastics and paper industries. 


This sum of technical ability ... creative design 
and engineering skills, complete facilities from 
ingot to extrusion and fabrication . . . can be put 
to work for you, particularly where light metals 
are involved. 


Inquiries about Capitol facilities and products are 
welcome. Write to Capitol at Mechanicsburg, Pa. 








1 TMI 


Tubing 


Gets into 
the Strangest 
Shapes... 

and Places! 


The need for TMI’s kind of qual- 
ity cold drawn stainless steel 
tubing grows with man’s appreci- 
ation of improved performance 
and lowered assembly costs. 
Particularly now with so many 
manufacturers translating per- 
fection tubing into fantastic 
shapes for amazing applications 
in aviation, instrumentation, sur- 
gery...nuclear energy equipment 
...Tube Methods Inc. finds its 
customer list far from static. 
Far from monotonous! 
Who knows? Yours may be 

the next application for 
TMI’s best-by-test tubing. 


crisis sharply cut back oil income last 
year to $137-million. 

Already two major projects for flood 
control at Wadi Tharthar and Hab- 
baniya, together costing around $60- 
million, have been completed. Nine 
out of a scheduled 30 bridges are fin- 
ished. With great fanfare, the Iraqi 
government in 1957 and again this year 
in May staged Development Weeks 
for cutting mbbons on completed proj- 
ects and laying cornerstones for new 
ones, 

Meanwhile, Baghdad has become a 
crossroad for foreign engineering 
firms, consultants, and _ contractors. 
Nearly 30 U.S. companies, from Harza 
Engineering Co. and Ebasco Services, 
Inc. to Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc. 
and Nelson Rockfelier’s International 
Basic Economy Corp. (IBEC), have 
plaved a role in Iraqi development. 
¢ Lagging Benefits—Despite startling 
progress, Iraq does not seem to have 
exploited fully the social benefits made 
possible by its oil income. Too often, 
according to Iraqi critics, the govern- 
ment has poured money into huge proj- 
ects, such as irrigation schemes, that 
help the already rnch landowning class. 
And many of the projects are so long- 
range that the mass of poor people fail 
to see enough immediate benefits. 

For instance, critics of the govern- 
ment have said that the Development 
Board should concentrate more on 
cheaper consumer goods, low-income 
houses, and clean water supplies for 
rural areas. They say the government 
itself should have shown more political 
courage in instituting land reforms. 

In fact, while changing the land- 
scape with bridges and dams, the gov- 
ernment hardly altered the Iraqi social 


SEND FOR NEW COMPLETE 
ECONOMIC STUDY OF 
METROPOLITAN MIAMI 


Let us show you how 
your company can 
profit by locating in 
this fast growing area. 


. . A 24 section, 
complete economic 
analysis has just 

been prepared to supply you 
with complete data which 
will assist in determining 
how your particular manu- 
facturing or statewide, na- 
tional/international distribu- 
tion operation can profit here. 
This important study will be 
mailed to you free of charge 
—in strictest confidence—if 
you write, on your letterhead, 
to the address listed below. 


AAMLLSE John N. Gibson, Director 
DADE COUNTY | 
DEVELOPMENT \- 
DEPARTMENT 
Section: 38 ¢ - 
Chamber of Commerce Building __—¢4@av+_) 
Miami, Florida = 
An agency of the Metropolitan Miami government ~ 


e All Types of 

Stainless Steel— 

seamless and welded 

e Hastelloy* alloys 

B,C,F,X, Multimet* 

(N-155) alloy, and 
Haynes* alloy No. 25 

e One-Piece (No Weld) 


structure. Society still consists simply 
of two classes, as in most Arab countries 
a small, privileged rich class and a 
poor working class hoping for advance- 
ment. Since 1921, when Britain under 
its mandate installed Faisal I as king, 
Round and Special Shape 70-vear-old Nuri as-Said has headed 
Bulb Capillary Units most of the 30 or so Iraqi cabinets that 
e Multiple Diameter I.D. lave come and gone with revolving- 
me ety = Ba door succession. And while he has kept 
Iraq’s head high as a stable country, 


Shapes. 

“Reg. TM of Union Carbide and his strong-arm methods have tended to 
keep the worker low—and to plav into 

the hands of the landed classes. 
¢ New Middle Class—Between the up- 
MANUF ACTURERS — SPECIALISTS per and lower crust, there has developed 

IN SMA DIAMETER TUBING . 4 
ants Sa Aaa? ae i eneres in recent vears a radical, nationalist 
TOLERANCES AS CLOSE AS group, made up of middle-class army 

WHEN REQUIRED ° > 

officers and intellectuals. Workers trek- 


king to Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul 
sa8)-j= from small farms have helped to swell 
METHODS 


this growing middle class. Frequently 
INC. 











for tools 


Keep production humming with de- 
pendable low cost air power from 
™ 
e 


Yuincy ¢ 


Air compressors exclusively 
For every industry 


Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast to Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. QUINCY, ILL. 


METALLURGISTS, ENGINEERS 


this new urban class has voiced discon- 
tent with Nuri’s rubber-stamp parlia 
ment, his muzzle on Baghdad news- 
papers, and the results of the De 
velopment Board's projects. Occasion- 
ally this group has openly sympathized 
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with Moscow, at other times with 
Nasser’s call for Arab unity. 

l'o a large extent, this week’s army 
revolt is an outgrowth of this small but 
vocal movement. 


Ill. Raising the Oil Ante 


Even before the revolt, the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co, was up against pressure 
from Nuri’s government for revision of 
the IPC contract. Recent agreements 
between Iran and Italv’s ENI and the 
U.S.’s Pan American Petroleum Corp. 
and between Saudi Arabia-Kuwait and 
Japan’s Arabian Oil Co., which have 
upset the old 50-50 formula, have not 
been lost on the Iraqis. 

Any such change in Iraq, now produc- 
ing roughly 17% of Middle East oil, 
would have immediate consequences for 
the Arabian-American Oil Co. (Aramco) 
and the Iranian consortium. As of last 
week, Iraq could not base a demand 
for a new profit-sharing formula on the 
most-favored-nation clause in its con- 
tract. ‘That’s because the contract savs 
IPC would discuss a revision only after 
a neighboring state realizes a bettes re- 
turn. And it may be a long time before 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia—for example 

see production and profits from their 

56-44 agreement with Japan. 
e Concession--I;ven last week, news- 
papers and politicians in Baghdad were 
calling for increased IPC output, a break 
from the 50-50 formula, and relinquish 
ing of unexplored parts of its virtually 
countrywide concession. 

On Sundav, a few hours before the 
revolt, IPC’s managing director, G. H. 
Herridge, and the Iraqi government 
reached a new agreement. Under this, 
IPC would double crude oil output, 
speed construction of a new oil port 
on the Persian Gulf, and hand back to 
Iraq some unused concession areas. 

After the revolt, an IPC spokesman 

asked whether nationalization were a 
possibilitv—said: “It is.” And reports 
from Baghdad indicated that Iraq may 
be receiving “‘under-the-counter” offers 
from the Soviet Union, and oil com- 
panies in Japan, Canada, and Italy. 
¢ Per Capita Income—In any case, 
Iraq’s development program, based on 
a steady flow of oil and oil income, has 
boosted the country’s per capita income 
from $84 annually in 1950 to $150. 
Most observers agree that though the 
development program may have suffered 
from “‘long-sightedness,” this income 
rise is a more real short-term gain than 
the promised gains Nasser talks about 
in wooing other Arab countries. 

hus, it’s likely that if a new Iraqi 
government continues to focus on the 
country’s economic progress, it won't 
want to interrupt oil production. ‘The 
big “if” is the Iraqi emotional reaction 
to U.S. military intervention in the 
Middle East. END 
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Pulpwood Buggies 


In this pushbutton age, when 


the laborer is fast becoming a. 


push button operator instead of 
a muscle man—and as we con- 
tinue the spirit of invention in 
labor-saving devices—we are 
killing two birds with one stone. 


Nowadays the lumberjack, for 
example, has an easier job, work- 
ing with machinery and getting 
twice as much done. Meanwhile, 
the man that formerly would 
have had to help him is running 
a machine in the factory that 
builds the machine the lumber- 
jack is using in the woods. 


Forty or fifty years ago, fire- 
wood and pulpwood were sawed 
up by hand. But it’s different to- 
day because we have power saws 
to cut it with. Of course, we don’t 
use much firewood any more, 
but we use lots more pulpwodd, 
which is pretty much the same. 


Even though we do have pow- 
er saws to cut the pulpwood 
down and buck it up, we are still 
doing too much hand labor get- 
ting it out of the woods, hauling 
it to the railroad or barge, un- 
loading it, and so on. 


We recently came up with a 
solution for a Southern company. 
It employs a new 6-wheel pulp- 
wood hauler, which we call a Log 
Buggy, that straddles a pallet 2 
cords wide (8 ft.), 2 cords long 
(16 ft.) and 3 cords high (12 ft.). 


Our Log Buggy straddles this 
pile, picks it up, and runs off 


by R. G. LeTOURNEAU 


with it—35 tons in one piece— 
then sets it down on the landing 
and goes back after another load. 


On this operation, the pallets 
are transported to mill by barge. 
When the barge comes in, a 
LeTourneau Stacker—our king- 
size 35-ton fork lift truck—slips 
its forks under the pallet load 
and walks onto the barge with 
it, stacking the pallets close to- 
gether. When it is desirable to 
save space, the Stacker can stack 
the pallets two high because they 
are built to dovetail together. 
Over at the mill, another Stacker 
will reverse the operation, un- 
load the pallets, dump the load 
off and send them back on the 
barge so the Log Buggy can 
take them back to the woods for 
another load. 


Whether you use a barge or 
railroad to transport the pulp- 
wood, this push-button handling 
system will work just as well. 
It’s all so easy when you have 
the right machines. 


And, of course, making the 
right big machines is our special- 
ty. We make the fastest-operat- 
ing offshore oil drilling rigs in 
the industry, the world’s only real 
jungle-clearing machinery, and 
a lot of other big machines that 
get the work done better, cheap- 
er and faster. Maybe your busi- 
ness needs some of the same... 
if it does, let’s sit down together 
and work out the problems. 


RG. ETOURNEAU [NC 


2617 SOUTH MAC ARTHUR + LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
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British Babcock & Wilcox Teams Up 


With Erstwhile Parent on Atom Power 


\ powerful new Anglo-American combination in the 
international atomic energy field was announced last 
week. Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., Britain’s largest pro 
ducer of steam plants for nuclear power stations, will 
pool its atomic knowhow with its one-time kin, Babcock 
& Wilcox Co. of the U.S. 

As a member of a British atomic consortium along 
with English Electric Co. and Taylor Woodrow, the 
British concern designed and built steam plants for 
Britain’s first sizable nuclear power layouts at Calder 
Hall and Chapel Cross. It is also making similar equip- 
ment for what Britain claims will be the world’s largest 
nuclear power plant at Hinkley Point, Somerset. 

\lthough Babcock & Wilcox of Britain originated as 
an offshoot of the U.S. company, no financial link is 
reported to have existed since 1891, when the British 
branch became a separate company. 

With the new agreement, the British company says, 
“a great fund of U.S.-British technical knowledge and 
practical experience will be pooled by two of the world’s 
biggest makers of nuclear and conventional steam power 
plants.” 

7 + e 


West Europeans Swap Sheet Steel 


For Goods From Communist China 


Britain's Lamet Trading Co., Ltd—middleman on 
barter deals between Communist bloc countries and the 
West (BW—Mavy19°56,p143)—announced a new deal last 
week. ‘This time Lamet will barter a reported $15.5-mil- 
lion worth of Red Chinese goods for 100,000 tons of 
Western sheet steel. The Red goods are textiles, metal 
ores, and foodstuffs. 

Most of the shect steel will have to come from mills 
in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and West Germany. 
Only a small quantity will be available in Britain, be- 
cause of short supplics and high prices there. In ex- 
change, most of the Chinese goods will probably be sold 
in Western Europe. 


Business in Cuba Still Not Recovered 


As Castro Rebels Continue Fighting 


Through the day-by-day release of kidnaped Amer- 
icans, Cuba’s rebel leader Fidel Castro has publicized 
his guerrilla fight against Pres. Batista. 

Few observers expect he can topple Batista before 
November's elections. But his rebel force may gain 
recruits from laid-off workers during the present “dead 
season” in the sugar industry. And Castro's rebel move- 
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ment, though still faction-ridden, is continuing to brake 
Cuba’s earlier business boom, as this report from sust- 
NESS WEEK'S Havana correspondent indicates: 

“Havana is calm and trying to return to normal busi- 
ness ways. But civil war still rages in eastern Oriente 
Province. 

“The Cuban Army recently launched an all-out drive 
to clean out the rebels. It succeeded merely in driving 
them back into the fortress-like confines of the dense 
Sierra Maestra Mountains. Rebel sympathizers and 
foragers have made highway and rail travel impossible 
by night and dangerous by day. Commerce in the main 
cities is at a near standstill. 

“The Army has lacked zeal in pursuing rebels into the 
rough terrain. Some circles attribute this to the top 
command's desire ‘to make the most of a good thing.’ 
The Oriente campaign, with its greatly expanded army 
allotments, is too good a graft prospect to drop. 

“Business in Havana, off 50% to 60% in April, has 
perked up—though it’s far from normal. A large sugar 
crop assures the nation of a good income for the rest 
of the year. Retail sales are edging back up. 

“Hotels and nightclubs, which had a disastrous half 
year, got some relief over the Fourth of July. Havana's 
three new hotels—the Hilton, Riviera, and Capri—each 
had over 300 guests for the weekend. The Nacional 
had over 500. But lack of conventions will leave a big 
gap in hotel receipts this year. 

“Batista has assured his followers that he will get rid 
of Castro or thoroughly deflate his prestige before elec- 
tions, set for Nov. 3. By law, the President must reestab- 
lish constitutional guarantees two months before the 
election date to permit ‘free campaigning.’ 

“The big question no one can answer now is: What 
will happen if Castro is strong enough to forestall elec- 
tions in Oriente in November?” 


Argentina’s President Finds Himself 


In Everybody’s Black Books 


Argentina’s Pres. Arturo Frondizi is catching it from 
all sides—friend and foe alike. The labor unions are 
striking or engineering slowdowns to speed Presidential 
action on demands for a 60% wage boost. The legal and 
medical professions are protesting appointment of former 
Peronistas to high public posts. 

At the same time, Argentina’s armed forces are 
miffed at Frondizi—and at each other—since the navy 
announced it would purchase a British aircraft carrier 
for $17-million. 

In the economic realm, no big international oil com- 
pany so far has reached agreement with the nation on a 
formula for assisting Argentina on its oil development. 
Frondizi is pushing hard for some type of oil agreement, 
one reason being that Argentina’s combined trade and 
budget deficits this year are expected to exceed $1-billion. 

The only apparent bright spot around Frondizi is that 
next September, Laughlin Porter Drilling Co., Inc., of 
Midland, Tex., will drill 40 oil wells in Tierra del Fuego. 
All the oil will go to Argentina’s account, with Laughlin 
Porter acting simply as contractor. 
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LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
creased 31.8 


With its population in- 


in the past eight years, this thriving city has 


had to provide for an 87° increase in its telephones in the 


same period, Lexington is in General Telephone Territory. 


Americas best bet growth areas 


helped build America’s second largest telephone system 


Places that are creating 

Toe 750 new telephone cus- 

> «tomers every day—as they 

are for General Telephone — are the 


plac es to watch. 


For that’s where the nation is finding 
the room to house its mushroom 
erowth. And that’s where, mostly. 
General Tt lephone operates its present 
3.359.000 telephones through 1,745 
central stations. 

You'll find General Telephone operat- 
ing ompanies in 30 states. And in the 
central oflices of most of the other 4. 100 





a 


“independent” telephone companies. 
youll find the advanced telephon 
equipment made by our manufactur 


ing subsidiary. Automatic Electric. 


So if we already have a big stake in the 


country’s communications facilities. we 


have an even bigger one in the areas 


destined for spectacular growth. 


For being in General Telephone Ter ri 
tory. they offer us an almost unlimited 
future in becoming greater through 
bringing better service to more people 
General Telephone Corporation 


260 Madison Avenue. New York 


a 
GENERAL 
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“because it’s there 


Asked why he risked death to climb a dangerous peak, 
\ a famous mountaineer replied, “Because it’s there!” 


Wherever a challenge exists, Man will accept it. 


Natural gas, for example, was once available only to the few. 


\ Then, men of imagination found the way to transport it over long distances. 
\ Today, through the pipeline, all America enjoys heat, 
\ power, energy it had not known before. 


From natural gas and oil... heat, power, petrochemicals 
that mean ever wider service to man. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION 
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BUSINESS WEEK Executives who feel that “spectacles” detract from their appearance 
may want to consider contact lenses. About two out of every 76 persons who 
require optical aids use these invisible lenses. Wearers number between 
2-million and 3-million, now that the lenses have been greatly improved and 
the wearing procedure simplified. 


JULY 19, 1958 


Development of the plastic corneal lens (a tiny, unbreakable disk) means 
contact lenses can be worn with comfort by many more people than previ- 
ously—provided they have been properly fitted and trained in their use 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


There are two general classifications of contact lenses: (1) the scleral 
lens, covering the entire eye, and (2) the corneal lens, covering only the 
SERVICE cornea. Corneal lenses are the most popular, being worn by about 80% of 
those using contact lenses However, there are some conditions under 
which only scleral lenses may be used. Both types are virtually invisible 
and, for most people, harmless to the eye. With proper care they can be 
worn as long as eyeglasses. 


Most contact lens wearers are women, but an increasing number of men 
are being fitted. The ratio now is about three women to two men. Thirteen 
years ago, only 50,000 wore contact lenses, with 85% of the wearers having 
serious eye defects, according to the Eye Research Foundation of Chicago 
Today, 80% wear them for appearance sake. 


Another reason for their increasing popularity is that they can be worn 
for sports. Both corneal and scleral plastic lenses allow full peripheral 
vision and eliminate the possibility of eye injury due to shattered glass. 
(The Air Force has fitted a number of jet pilots with contact lenses.) While 
scleral lenses can be worn while swimming, some lens fitters have reserva- 
tions about corneal lenses because they may be dislodged in water 


One distinct advantage of contact lenses over regular eyeglasses is that 
they do not steam up in cold weather nor streak in the rain. Also, they pro- 
vide a broader field of vision Some sportsmen have two sets, one for reg- 
ular use, and another (tinted) for outdoor glare. 


Nearsightedness, farsightedness, abnormal corneal formations, and 
astigmatism are among the visual conditions most frequently treated with 
contact lenses. They’re also particularly effective following removal of 
cataracts. 


Before you decide on contact lenses, consult your eye doctor to be sure 
he recommends them for you. If he himself doesn’t prescribe and fit them, 
he will refer you to an ophthalmulogist, optometrist, or optician who does. 


One warning: Thousands of contact lenses reportedly are being sold by 
untrained dispensers who provide neither proper fitting nor training in the 
use of the lenses. Better Business Bureaus continue to warn against mis- 
leading advertisements that claim anyone can wear contact lenses and that 
they correct all defects. 


What can you expect if your doctor recommends contact lenses? For a 
corneal lens, a technician measures the curve of your eye and grinds the 
lens on the basis of an eye chart test. The corneal lens adheres through 
capillary action, floating on a thin film of tears. The fitting of scleral lenses 
is more involved. That necessitates taking a mold of the eye—a painless 
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BUSINESS WEEK process done under local anaesthetic—and grinding the lens to the doctor’s 
prescription. It is custom-made to fit your eye. 
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Getting accustomed to contact lenses takes self-discipline and determi- 
nation. A person who has sensitive eyelids or a nervous temperament is a 
poor candidate. 


The time required to get used to wearing the lenses depends on three 
factors: motivation, personality, and building up a tolerance to the “in- 
truder.” For most people, it takes about three months; others may require 
over a year. One laboratory does not consider a person is making proper use 
of contact lenses until he wears them 16 hours a day. 


Cost: You'll pay between $150 and $300, depending on your prescrip- 
tion, the contact lens practitioners’ regular fees, and the training time. Be 
sure the price you pay includes proper training. Bifocal contact lenses, still 
in the experimental stage, may cost considerably more. 


And don’t neglect insurance coverage for them. The colorless lenses 
are easily lost. Premiums range from $10 to $25 a year. 


Civil War “buffs” can pursue their hobby at a five-day Civil War Study 
Group session at Gettysburg College Aug. 4-8. There’ll be lectures on Civil 
War lore, as well as tours to Gettysburg and Antietam battlefields. The 
comprehensive fee is $50. Write to Dept. of History, Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


You may also be interested in The Official Atlas of the Civil War, the 
first public printing of an epic work until now almost unobtainable outside 
the National Archives. The atlas maps important engagements with battle- 
lines and topographical detail. One series of 21 maps traces Sherman’s 
march from Atlanta to the sea (Yoseloff, 11 East 36th Street, New York; 
cloth edition $40, leather de luxe $100). 


Music and speech of Civil War years are recorded in the Columbia 
Masterworks’ albums, “The Union” and “The Confederacy.” Both have 
illustrated texts ($10 each). 


Executive chef department: You can now have shipped to you direct. 
from the Chicago stockyards an assortment of prime cuts of meat. The frozen 
pack includes 10 barbecue ribs, 16 lamb chops, 12 ground tenderloin steaks, 
and 12 top sirloin steaks (Pfaelzer Bros., Union Stock Yards, $48.50). 


The decease of the Packard (page 29) may stimulate greater interest 
in fine vintage vehicles of this make. If you’re an enthusiast: The Packard 
“classical” line runs from 1925 through the 1930s. The vintage years, some 
collectors say, are 1925, 1926, 1931, 1933, 1934, and 1936. Costs vary widely. 
A 1931 touring car in fine condition, for example, probably would run be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,000. 


The “antique” Packards are of 1924-and-earlier vintage—with some of 
the best years 1909, 1910, 1914, and 1917. Prices have jumped sharply in 
recent years. For example, a 1910 four-cylinder roadster, unrestored, that 
sold for $400 in 1948 commands about $2,000 today. Restored, it is tagged 

102 at around $5,000. 


Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 19, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 











Ryder System means trucks...from small 


dairy trucks to over-the-road freight haul- 
ers. Ryder is a fast-growing, publicly-owned 
transportation system serving American 
business. Your distribution problem can be 
solved by one of the “Big R” companies— 
Ryder Truck Rental covering key cities in 
the U.S.A. and Canada...Ryder’s motor car- 
riers providing scheduled service in 20 


states from New England to Texas. 


eee I I a ; ‘ 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL Kh. 











RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


Gen’. Offices: Engle Building - P.O. Box 33816 - Miami, Florida 
Write for a copy of Ryder System’s 1957 Annual Report 





me GOING TO 
mee §=AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND? 


Here are some informative folders covering the principal 
centres that you or your customers will find invaluable. They 
contain up-to-date information, including street maps, and 
are free. 

These A. N. Z. Bank Travellers’ Guides cover Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Perth, Brisbane, Tasmania, Wellington, 
Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin and will be sent to you by 
airmail without charge if you will tell us which ones you want 
and where to send them. If you or your customers are planning 
to establish a business in Australia, we will be glad to include 
a copy of “Company Formation in Australia.” Write to 


General Manager's Office 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
394/396 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 
Chief Manager's Office 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
196 Featherston Street, Wellington, New Zealand 
The Manager 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK ee 


 hoanic Geena” 


eth ro was... 


GET YOUR PRODUCT 
INTO YOUR DISTRIBUTORS’ HANDS 


WITHOUT INCREASING CREDIT RISK...! 


Inventory is of no use to you or your distributor unless 

59 it is readily available for sale. Here is a plan, now in use by 
cave naan, many leading manufacturers, that permits you to retain 
PE legal title to your product after shipment to sales and 
PSs Sesame distribution points. You can expand your distributors’ 
ariet  eredit line without additional risk to yourself. You will 
eee, «want the facts whether you have such a peettom 





NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


25 South William Street, New York 4, New York 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





cry STATE 








CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Foreign Travel Expenditures 
by U.S. Residents 


Billions of Dollars 
2.0 








o 
1929 1937 1947 1952 1957 


Dote: Dept. of Commerce. Oousiness " 


$2-Billion Go Abroad 


In Record Travel Year 


Americans last vear spent an all-time 
record of nearly $2-billion for foreign 
travel. This was 74% more than im 
1956. The Commerce Dept. reports 
that travel continued to expand during 
the first half of 1958 and will continue 
throughout the year. 

Foreign nations copped the lion’s 
share—over $1.6-billion—of last vear’s 
fling. Of this, foreign carriers got 
$256-million. U.S. carriers took in 
$322-million in fares. 

The largest part—about 35%—went 
to European countries. In 1956, thev 
received 37% of the $1.3-billion spent 
that vear. European trips averaged 
$1,533, of which $666 went for trans- 
portation between the U.S. and Eu- 
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rope, and $867 for travel in Europe. 

Americans also spent an all-time rec 
ord of $340-million in Canada last 
vear. ‘The largest part of this amount 
(76%) was spent by those approxi 
mately + 5-million travelers who staved 
more than 48 hours. About one quarter 
was spent by the 85% of all American 
visitors who remained in Canada 48 
hours or less. Their average expenditure 
was about $3. The average of the group 
staying over 48 hours was about $55. 

About 80% of all U.S. visitors to 
Canada went by automobile. Their 
expenditures in Canada averaged $19.50 
per trip in 1957. Visitors arriving by 
plane averaged $123 per capita. 

Some 35-million crossings were made 
bv Americans into Mexico last vear, 
resulting in expenditures of $305-mil- 
hon or 22% of the total expenditures 
abroad bv U.S. residents. American 
travelers in the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America spent $153-million 


a 


KEEPING TABS ON »/5) 


N MODERN gasoline and fueloil wholesaling “bulk plants” where 

big tank trucks load up and roll out in a matter of minutes, a 
large Red Seal petroleum meter like this often puts through 10 
to 15 million gallons a year. At 14¢ per gal. (wholesale ex tax) 
that’s over $1,500,000 entrusted yearly to a meter that cost only 
$500! A battery of busy meters in a big plant frequently handles 
$10 or $15 million a year. 

Running at such high rates, those meters must sustain accuracy 
within extremely close limits, or small errors might become heavy 
losses before they’re caught. The finest meter is truly worth every 
bit of its price. 

Neptune, advancing its leadership in petroleum meters, has 
recently introduced several new products and systems for bulk 
plants. It’s another example of Neptune’s growth... with a wide 
variety of products now serving many industries. 


Lowest in 20 Years | NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 


Iron ore shipments down the Great 
Lakes are off to a poor start this veat 
Ihe estimated total for 1958 runs be- 
tween 50-million and 55-million gross 
tons, compared with 84-million last 
vear. With several months supply on 
hand, there is little pressure to increase 
ore piles 

About 12-million gross tons were 
hipped through June 30, a decline of 
about 60% from 30-million a vear ago. 


_ =" DIVISIONS and / PRODUCTS 

Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Lid. liquid meters 

} ‘ Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 

And only about half the Lakes’ fleet Superior Meter Co. / gas meters 

of ore vessels are operating—less than at Hot Spot Detector Co., Inc. / temperature warning systems 

anv time in the past 20 vears. Electronic Signal Co., Inc. / toll collection equipment, electronic scales 
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Tape Winds Up for Bigger Role 


SLITTING 12.-in. to 24-in. “web” into tape widths completes manufacturing process, 
and tape comes out on reels; some new slitting machines will have automatic controls. 


FINISHED REELS of magnetic tape are first inspected by passage over strong light 
(above), which shows up irregularities; then an electromagnet erases stray magnetism. 


106 Productio: 


loday’s technology owes an amazing 
debt to magnetic tape. Not only is it 
the foundation for high fidelity music 
recording and fast, accurate television 
reproduction, but without it industry 
couldn’t have advanced so far in tele- 
metering devices, or in computer data 
processing, and machine controls. 

Hardly a month goes by without news 
of the use of some particular tape in a 
missile or satellite, or of a new develop- 
ment like the Westinghouse-Dicta 
phone system for giving emplovees 
working instructions by ear through 
magnetic tape recordings (BW —Jun.14 
"58,p70) 

Che vital part plaved by tape in in- 
dustry’s technological advance explains 
whi tape has been bucking the recession 
currents both in terms of growth and 
of forward moves in production capacity 
and in manufacturing techniques 

e The tape industry, with 1957 
sales of about $15-million, is growing 
at an estimated 35% a vear. Instrumen 
tation tapes—used for computers and for 
high-speed recording and other indus- 
trial uses—are now close to 40% of the 
total, and seem to be growing at a 
faster rate than tape as a whole. 

e ‘To keep up with this growth, all 
four major tape manufacturers are either 
planning new production facilities o1 
have recently opened new plants. 

¢ To meet the more precise needs 
of the newer technological applications 

the constant demands for better tapes 
with closer tolerances tape makers are 
stepping up the refinements in their 
own manufacturing processes (pictures) 
Some new machines sport automatic 
controls that reduce the reliance on 
varving skills of operators. New plants 
stress cleanliness and climate control; 
and some have below-ground-level stor 
age tanks to improve temperature 
control. 

¢ Simple, but Hard to Make—Al] this 
activity testifies to the efficiency of mag 
netic tape; it’s easy to use, comparatively 
cheap, and it records, stores, and repro 
duces vast amounts of information in a 
small space 

Magnetic tape itself is a simple prod 
uct, even though it’s hard to make. It 
usually consists of two lavers—a base, o1 
dinarily made either of cellulose acetate 
or Mylar, the du Pont polvester; and a 
coating of magnetic iron oxide particles 
in a binder solution 

Signals are recorded on the tape in 
this wav: A varving voltage is fed into 
the recording head—a metal core in a 
coil of wire This induces a varving 
magnetic field around the head, which 
in turn creates varving arrangements of 
the oxide particles—actually microscopic 
magnets—as the tape moves past the 
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This light-hearted scene shows a family taking 
oil and its products for granted. And why not; 
the entire nation does. Can you imagine not 
having the comforts and conveniences which come 
from oil? 

Not too long ago, before oil became such a 
factor in our lives, a family’s traveling was con- 
fined to an occasional interurban ride to the lake. 
Now, whether your road maps read New England, 
California, the Great Lakes, or Florida, you know 
that the products of countless oil and gas wells 
will be waiting for you wherever you go. 

Finding and locating these oil and gas wells, 
and getting their products to you, calls for Dresser 
equipment and services at each stage; automation 
and seismograph systems from SIE... masts and 
drilling rigs from Ideco... Security rock bits... 
Guiberson oil tools... drilling muds and chemi- 
cals from Magcobar . . . technical oilfield services 
from Lane-Wells and Well Surveys... Pacific 
pumps . . . pipe couplings and fittings from Dresser 
Manufacturing ... engines and compressors from 
Clark Bros. ... and Roots-Connersville positive 
displacement meters and rotary positive blowers. 


Dont forget to pack the ois well / 


hw vues 
mew salah SE So 
athe ot ed - 


Dresser specialized products and technical oil- 
field services help to locate, surface and refine 
the oil that strengthens our defenses and provides 
us with thousands of products to make life more 
comfortable, more pleasant, more secure. In the 
oil, gas, chemical, electronic, and other industries, 
Dresser products and services have become the 
standard of comparison the world over. Write 
for a free booklet about the Dresser story. 


Tomorrow's Progress: Planned Today 


STRIES, INC. 


Ou « GAS 
EQUIPMENT AND | CHEMICAL 


ELECTRONIC 
TECHNICAL SERVICES INDUSTRIAL 


Republic National Bank Building 
P. O. Box 718 Dept. E Dallas 21, Texas 


Clark Bros. Co. — compressors ¢ Dresser-Ideco Company — steel structures « Dresser Manufacturing Division — 
couplings « The Guiberson Corporation — oil tools e« Ideco, Inc. — drilling rigs « Lane-Wells Company — technical 


oilfield services @ 
Roots-Connersville Blower Division — blowers e¢ 
Industrial Electronics — electronic instrumentation 


Magnet Cove Barium Corporation — drilling mud e 
Security Engineering Division — 


Pacific Pumps, Incorporated — pumps 
drilling bits e Southwestern 
Well Surveys, Inc. — nuclear research and development 











Then along came 


wish you Were 


Wild man executive dictates 
wild man letters! No 
drawer space, no work area, 
clutter piling up, driving 
him C-R-A-Z-Y! Unhappy 
situation getting unprofitably 
worse by the minute! 


the Invincible Man 
with the office plan 


... with a planned Invincible executive suite: 
stunning new Mono-Wing Modernaire desk 
with Aerogrill pedestal, Modernette modular 
lateral work area and wall ensemble. Our 
now amiable executive actually gets more 
work done with less effort. 


The Invincible Man offers planning serv- 
ice to solve any office bottle-neck — and the 
world’s finest steel furniture for all executive, 
professional and general office requirements. 


' 
' 


| 


METAL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

In Canada: A. R. Davey Co., Ltd., 
1162 Caledonia Rd., Toronto 10 


i 






Send coupon today 
for colorful Invincible 


Planning Kit. 


Nome. 








INVINCIBLE 


METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. A-7, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Without cos? or obligation plecse send Invincible 
brochure and a survey form from the Invincible 


%K Not really wearing 
shining armor, the 
Invincible Man is never- 
theless a doer of great 
deeds. Call on him for 
periodic office planning 


check-ups, 
= & 





Business-engineered 
for better 
business living 


















brochure and sam- Firm 











ple Survey Form tens 









from the Invincible ’ 
City. 












Man’s planning Kit. 
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head. ‘These patterns are retained, and 
when the tape is played back they re- 
create varying voltages, which can be 
transformed electrically inté the desired 
output signal. 
¢ Big Four—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., the only large corporation among 
the big four tape makers, also makes the 
most tape—but the others are so hot on 
its heels that Minnesota may no longer 
have more than 50% of the market. 
Audio Devices, Inc., and Reeves Sound- 
craft Corp., both of New York, are bat- 
tling for second place, with Orradio In- 
dustries, Inc., Opelika, Ala., last but 
growing at the fastest rate. All but Or- 
radio make other products besides tape, 
but these companies do not break down 
sales figures to show tape income sepa- 
rately. All are increasing tape facilities: 

¢ Minnesota Mining’s magnetic 
tape comes from a $1-million plant in 
Hutchinson, Minn., that went into op- 
eration last year. The company began 
experimenting with magnetic tapes in 
1944, produced its first marketable tape 
in 1947. 

¢ Reeves Soundcraft will open next 
month a new plant in Danbury, Conn., 
which it claims will be able to produce 
as much tape per vear as the whole in- 
dustrv did in 1957 (about 14-billion ft. 
of }-in. tape). It started in the master 
recording disk business in 1947, put out 
its first tape in 1950. Total sales last 
vear were $4.9-million 
e Audio Devices is now adding 
18,000 sq. ft. to its existing plant in 
Springdale, Conn. Audio started mak- 
ing master disks in 1938. Its first tape 
came out in 1949. Total sales last veat 
were $4.8-million 

¢ Orradio Industries opened a new 
$500,000 factory in Opelika last Febru- 
ary. It got into the tape business in 
1950, largely because its president, John 
Herbert Orr, was one of the Signal 
Corps officers who discovered the secret 
of German tape recording—then far 
ahead of American developments—dur- 
ing the last davs of World War II. Am- 
pex Corp., a leading tape recorder 
manufacturer, owns about 25% of 
Orradio, whose sales amounted to $2.3- 
million in 1957. 
¢ From Oxide to Tape—All these com 
panies are constantly refining their pro 
duction techniques; but it’s a matter of 
refinements rather than basic changes 
First step in tape making is oxide prep 
aration, cither by the tape company or 
bv an oxide maker Powdered iron 
oxide goes through a reduction process 
that changes it to magnetic form, and 
a heating process that stabilizes it and 
modifies its magnetic characteristics. 
Then it’s ground in large ball mills, 
with various binders, lubricants, and 
solvents, and eventually turned into a 
liquid. 

This preparation is coated on rolls of 

tape, usually 12 in. to 24 in. wide, called 
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IDENTIFY YOUR DAILY 2/3 POUND OF PAPER... 
EACH ITEM YOU PICK USES COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICALS 


Are you under or over quota today? Statistically, every 
American will consume 240 pounds of paper this year... 
and at that, this excludes cardboard and boxboard products. 

You read the news, ride commuter trains, conduct business, 
order lunch, travel abroad, pay taxes, attend theaters, have 
your children’s births certified, wrap presents, treasure photo- 
graphs... all with the invaluable aid of paper. 

This voracious national appetite keeps lumbermen, chem- 


ists, manufacturers, printers, and others involved in paper 


goods production racing to the technological kitchen. To 
answer all your needs, paper research and processing has 
grown increasingly complex over the past several decades. 


Columbia-Southern chemicals may very likely be a part 


of the next piece ol paper you tout a perhaps this page 
Our caustic soda and soda ash help digest wood chips for 
conversion into high quality pulps. Our chlorine and 
hydrogen peroxide then bleach pulp to desired whiteness. 
Our silica pigments show promise in many stocks for better 
formation, strength or opacity. 

Helping you realize so many goals through paper is yet 
another example of the manner in which these and other 
Columbia-Southern industrial chemicals work to produce 
better produc ts of many kinds with greater economy. 

The Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One 
9 


Gateway Center, Pittsburgh Pennsylvania. Offices in 


principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 














VO Praduchty 
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Trade Barriers ? 


Japan's largest commercial bank, The Fuji Bank Ltd., 
with its wide range of services, can help you remove 
barriers to trade and commerce throughout the Far East. 


Our New York office is at 42 Broadway—in London, 
Finsbury Circus—where a vast knowledge of the Far 
East and a warm welcome await you. Domo arigato 
gozaimasu. 


tae FUJI BANK ro. 


Founded in 1880 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
throughout Japan 


Head Office 
187 Branches 


Overseas Offices : 
New York « London « Calcutta 


100 WAYS 10 CUT 
MATERIAL HANDLING 





Sweeps Cleaner, 
Faster, Better... #7 ff 


OT TET Mm Olae[ F184 
Brushes 3 to 7 








vew FREE 
BROCHURE 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


This new booklet gives you 100 fresh 
ideas on effecting economies in 
Lumberyards, Warehouses, Factories, 
and Shipping Departments. 





In addition, you'll find out how 
Manpower, Inc. employees can be 
used temporarily to effect 

further savings. Manpower, Inc. Car 
Unloaders, Warehousemen, and 
General Laborers will do your 

work as long as you need them at 
low hourly rates. 






Over half the 

nation’s top-rated ’ 

firms have proved there’s 

a Speed Sweep for every job. 

Write for complete brochure and prices. 
es aes a 

M 


ILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
4 530 N. 22nd STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


Send complete facts on Speed Sweep: § 


Attach this ad to your letterhead 
and mail today to: 


A decade of Business Service 


manpower, inc. 











NAME A 
ADDRESS _ 1 over 140 offices in U.S., Canada, & Abroad 
city a ——EE World Headquarters 





Oe 817 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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webs. The process may be knife coating 
—like spreading butter on bread—or a 
variety of roller coating similar to roll- 
ing paint on a wall. The coating, how- 
ever, is extremely thin and precise: 0.1 
mil thick—that is, .0001 in.—with a tol- 
erance of .000025 in. on a base 4, 1, or 
14 mils thick. 

The coating is then dried and the web 
slit into regular tape widths, normally 
} in. to 2 in. wide (top picture, page 
106). The tape emerges from the slit- 
ting process on reels, then goes through 
various kinds of testing. 
¢ Keeping Up to Snuff—Tape makers 
keep tinkering with their machinery to 
make it do the more precise work re- 
quired by new applications. A tape for 
home sound recording—the original use 
—can afford to be missing a few of the 
12-million magnetic impulses on a 
2,500-ft. reel; the human car would 
never know the difference. 

But tapes for certain computer and 
video applications may be useless with 
just one magnetic dropout, or require 
fantastically close dimensional _ toler- 
ances to insure that there will be no 
accidents—such as twisting or slowing 
as the tape moves around the recording 
or reproducer head—which might affect 
the end results. A missing particle one 
mil long could make a computer write a 
check for $100,000 instead of $100. 

Tape makers use electronic recorders 
to count defects, reject tapes that don’t 
meet minimums. They also use a vari- 
ety of techniques to insure smoothness 
of surface, among them Orradio’s Fer- 
rosheen process—a coating technique re- 
portedly using a mirror-surface roller— 
and Soundcraft’s micropolishing, in 
which the oxide coating is rubbed 
against itself. 

Tape manufacturers dispute the con- 
tention of tape recorder makers that 
new applications are usually held up by 
a lag in tape development. That was the 
case with video recorders, which were 
developed before an adequate video tape 
was ready for production, but William 
C. Speed, president of Audio, feels some 
tapes now existing can handle applica 
tions that are still wav in the future 
¢ New Machines—Tape makers, finding 
that conventional equipment doesn’t 
meet their needs, all design their own 
machines, and most make them as well. 
Most of their developments are not 
patentable, so manufacturers guard 
them zealously against outsiders. But 
some automation trends are apparent. 

Soundcraft, for instance, has been ex- 
perimenting with a tension meter and 
servomechanism to measure the adjust- 
ment of the many rollers around which 
the web moves during the drving proc- 
ess, and compensate automatically for 
changes in tension. 

Slitting of the web into tape widths 
is getting a lot of attention from all the 
manufacturers, because so many defects 
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_ LETS PUTTT UP 10 ROSS" 


“they build the biggest variety of exchangers and condensers in the business’ 


Companies large and small throw a volley of heat 
transfer curves at Ross and get time-saving, cost-cutting 
answers. Operating on a “you name it, we'll do it” basis, 
Ross has designed and built practically every type and 
size of heat exchange equipment in use today. 


By putting top engineering brains to work on routine 
as well as highly specialized assignments, Ross has 
racked up a string of “firsts” that date back to 1917. 

Today, with a large new plant in operation, this team 
of specialists is ready to custom build or mass produce 
on a greater scale than ever before. A division of 








’ 


American-Standard*, Ross Heat Exchanger is geared to 
deliver the goods, from miniature oil coolers to mam- 
moth field-erected surface condensers. 


The next time you've got a heat transfer problem, put 
it up to Ross early in the game. Meanwhile, get a closer 
look at Ross men, facilities and products. Write for new 
illustrated booklet “THIS IS ROSS— READY FOR 
YOU.” 

American-Standard, Ross Heat Exchanger Division, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. In Canada: American-Standard 
Products (Canada) Ltd., Station D, Toronto, Ont. 


* American-Standard, and Standard ® are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitery Corporation 


American-Standard 


ROSS HEAT EXCHANGER DIVISION 
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IN THE LAND OF BIG OpporTUNITY 


Nature blessed the B&O area with rivers and lakes 
and an ocean! 
B&O has the warer and the data you need 
Let a B&O man help you plan! 


PHONE OR WRITE 
>. E. FERENCE 

novus J er ve‘opment Aat 

NEW YORK 4~— Digby 4 

A. C. TODO, Industrial Agent Tl. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent 
CINCINNATI 2-_DUnbar 1-2900 BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 
FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22-—COurt 1-622 CHICAGO WAbash 2-2211 


i) 


B.O BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


CONSTANTLY DOING THINGS — BETTER ! 
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may arise there: A tape may have its 
edge bent, or it mav be slivered, or 
twisted in slight S-shapes, or rubbed so 
that the oxide sheds. Soundcraft’s new 
slitting machines will have automatic 
controls to avoid having to depend on 
the “feel” of the operator. There will 
be one automatic control for shifting 
from one tape thickness to another 
when a new web is put on, and another 
to adjust the tension of the takeup reels. 
¢ Plant Design—For the smaller tape 
companies, shifting to new plants means 
leaving buildings still akin to the base- 
ment shop, where process flow winds 
back on itself and machine parts are 
sometimes held together with wire and 
friction tape. 

But new plant designs aim at more 
than just an orderly manufacturing 
flow. Minnesota, Soundcraft, and Orra- 
dio all feature the latest in cleanliness 
and climate control, including positive 
air pressure (greater inside than out) so 
dust won't be borne in on the air; 
vacuum cleaning both for production 
and housekeeping, and so on. In Audio’s 
expanding plant, the “climate” condi- 
tioning is done for particular rooms and 
equipment where instrumentation tape 
is handled separately. Soundcraft is also 
going in for below-ground-level storage 
tanks to improve temperature control 
and ease materials flow; pipes and cables 
laid in floor conduits to eliminate over- 
head lines in processing areas, and con 
veyors to carry reels from slitting to 
testing and packaging areas. 
¢ Top Talent—The fact that most tape 
companies are comparatively small, 
along with the emphasis on updating 
manufacturing processes, makes it only 
natural that many top executives come 
up from the production side—among 
them, Speed of Audio and Orradio’s 
Orr. W. W. Wetzel, general manager 
of the Magnetic Products Div. of Min 
nesota Mining, is a physicist and a tapc 
pioneer. Soundcraft’s Pres. H. FE. 
Reeves is an old hand at recording. 

The difficulty in getting the right 
kind of production team is the main 
reason, according to the big four com 
panies, that more companies haven't 
made a success in such a fast-growing 
held. There are other reasons, too. One 
large corporation making related prod- 
ucts staved out of magnetic tape when 
it found it would take two vears and $3 
million to be able to meet current tape 
standards. 
¢ Breaking In—Fven so, newcomers 
mav be able to break in. Ferro Dvy- 
namics Corp., Lodi, N. J., has a toe- 
hold now. Packard-Bell Electronics 
Corp., Los Angeles, is rumored to be 
working on a tape on which molecules 
of oxide would be deposited, presum- 
ably by a chemical plating process—a 
departure from the present physical 
process involving particles rather than 
molecules. END 
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George Malone, right, supervisor of xerography department at H. L. Green Company Inc. places copies 
of quickly prepared sales bulletin before S. E. Williamson, seated, Green's vice-president in charge 
of merchandising, and Fred E. Myers, sales promotion manager. Multiple copies of bulletin were run 
off on offset duplicator from inexpensive offset paper masters prepared in three minutes by xerography. 


“We get ‘hot’ merchandise information to our 
141 branch store managers 3 days earlier... 


and save $800 a month.’”’ 


Fred E. Myers, H. L. Green Co. /nc. 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Manager 


H kn 


Green Co. Inc. is a thriving 
variety chain buying and selling more 
than 30,000 items. This is the sort of 
operation xerography thrives on, an op- 
eration demanding speed, accuracy, 
and economy. 

As with H. L. Green, variety is the 
key to xerography’s success, because 
xerography—fast, clean, dry, electro- 
static—is the world’s most versatile 
copying process. Here’s what it does for 
H. L. Green: 

In three minutes XeroX® copying 
equipment prepares, from an original 
document, a paper master for runoff of 


multiple copies on an offset duplicator. 
This is the fast, economical way to get 
copies of price lists, merchandise data, 
promotion calendars, buyers’ lists, or- 
ders to vendors, and sales bulletins 

“Because of xerography,” says Fred 
E. Myers, sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager, “we get ‘hot’ informa- 
tion to our 141 branch store managers 
three days earlier—and save $800 a 
month besides.” 

Xerography eliminates errors and 
costly retypings. It assures accuracy be- 
cause it is photo-exact. 


Xerography can help you, too. Write 


for proof-of-performan¢ e folders show- 
ing how companies of all kinds and 
sizes are saving thousands of dollars 
and speeding paperwork by xerog- 
raphy. HaLow Xerox Inc., 58-17X 
Haloid St., Rochester 3, New York. 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and 


Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Quanta: Personnel to move? One call to Burnham takes care 


<_< of ‘em al 
‘@ % 
SE istance wO> 


find the Burnham 
man in the 








"Yellow Pages’ 


|. Men who know how, pack and load. Cus- 
tom-designed vans move shipments 
safely, securely to any place in the 
country. Unpacking and placing of 
furniture is done quickly and carefully. 
And Burnham's one packing rate 
schedule assures your company of 
uniform rates. For service that really 
satisfies, call the man from Burhham 
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VAN LINES 


Van — today. 
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Agents in principal cities 


BURNHAM'S VAN 


Columbus, Georgia 
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Twin Gas Turbine Engine 
Gives ‘Copters New Lift 


(he twin gas turbines used in Vertol 
Aircraft Corp.'s new 22-25 passenger 
Model 107 (picture) are expected to give 
a big boost to commercial passenger 
helicopter operations. The new ‘copter 
is one of the twin turbine jobs slated 
for commercial operation by the early 
1960s. 

lhe first models are to begin mili- 
tarv evaluation early next vear. But Ver- 
tol’s new whirlybird opens vistas in 
longer-range (50-120 miles) operations 
when it becomes available for commer- 
cial use in 196] 

Its gas turbine engines should in- 
crease markedly its range, speed, and 
payload over that of current helicopters. 
In addition, the twin engines give the 
dependability needed for ranging fat 
afield in bad weather. The 107 also 
incorporates recently developed auto 
matic flight stabilization equipment that 
can take over for the pilot, relieving him 
of constant strain 

Other features include: A rear loading 
door for speeding cargo handling that 
can be left open in flight to accommo- 
date awkward-sized articles; a sealed 
lower fuselage that—together with out 
rigger floats—converts the 107 to an am- 
phibian; and “packaged” engine and 
control components to facilitate removal 
and repairs 

Vertol’s first contract, worth over 
$8-million, is for 10 of the ‘copters 
Seven will be powered with two General 
Electric ‘1-58 engines of 1,025 hp. each; 
three with two Lycoming T-53 engines 
of 825 hp. each 

The gross weight of the new Vertol 
helicopter is 15,500 Ib.; its over-all 
length (with blades folded) is 44 ft.; 
and its 23-ft.-long cabin is 795 cu. ft 
in volume. The Army designation 
for the new craft is the YHC-1]. Eno 
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The Long Distance 
Representative can 
help you build 
bigger profits 


Like to know how you can use the telephone to 


—increase out-of-town sales? 
—keep costs in line? 


—improve customer relations? 
Talk with the Long Distance Representative. 


What he’ll suggest is based on the success- 
ful experience of thousands of companies—in 
all lines of business, in all parts of the country. 


He’s ready to see you. His advice and sug- 


gestions are yours for the asking. 


Just call your Bell Telephone business office. 


KET, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( #& } 
et 
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Heat Resistant Block 


Cellular silica block with an insulat- 
ing value 18 times that of refractory 
brick has been developed by Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp., a jointly owned subsidi- 
ary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Corn- 
ing Glass Works. ‘The new block, called 
Foamsil, is guaranteed to resist heat up 
to 2,200F. 

Foamsil is the result of a new process 
by which 99% pure silica (sand) is 
brought to the boiling and foaming 
point. Pittsburgh Corning spent nine 
vears on the development work. Most 
of this time was devoted to perfecting 
an automatic electric furnace to operate 
well above 3,150F—the melting point 
of pure silica. The furnace can turn 
out 3-million board ft. of Foamsil a vear. 

The foamed silica block is impervious 
to any material except hydrofluoric or 
hot phosphoric acid and is incombus- 
tible. It also has considerable strength 
and expands very little when the tem- 
perature rises. These properties are ex- 
pected to make it useful for insulation 
involving acids and in_ refractories. 
Foamsil, which weighs 10 Ib. to 12 Ib. 
per cu. ft., can be formed into various 
shapes or furnished with a glazed sur- 
face. Cost: 50¢ per board ft. 


... STANLEY <~~ | NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


MAGIC-DOOR Controls 


On 24-hour duty in modern hospitals everywhere, 


Prescribed 
for hospitals, or 
wherever traffic 
is a problem. . . 













Electrical outlets in autos will be neces 
sary soon if the trend to plug-in acces- 


STANLEY MAGIC-DOOR Controls are sories continues. Latest is a hot dog 
proving their worth. At entrances and exits, cooker that works off the cigarette 
they offer extra convenience for visitors. lighter outlet. This unit holds and 
Between sterilizing and operating rooms, they cooks two frankfurters, simultaneoush 
prevent contamination. No hands need touch warming the rolls, and can be stored in 
doors opened and closed automatically by the glove compartment. It’s manufac- 
MAGIC-DOOR Controls. tured by Car-B-Cue, 5950 S. Normandic 
MAGIC-DOOR Controls save time and Ave., Los Angeles; sells for SS. 
man-power. Nurses—or orderlies—need not open - 

and close doors manually. Patients in wheel An auto pilot for light planes will be 
chairs can move through passageways unassisted. offered by Piper Aircraft Corp. in all its 


models except the Super Cub starting 
in August. The lightweight (44-Ib 
transistor unit will include full radio 
equipment and blind flying instruments 
In stores, banks, restaurants, hotels and plants— in addition to its automatic piloting 
wherever people, materials and equipment are 
on the move—MAGIC-DOOR Controls bring 
profitable benefits. 


MAGIC-DOOR Controls save money. Damage 
to doors, stretchers and other equipment are 
reduced, lowering replacement costs. 


capability. Designed to increase the 
fledgling’s safety even more than the 
experienced pilot's, the Piper AutoCon 


Write for free literature and the address of the trol is expected to add from 5% to 
MAGIC DOOR distributor in your area to 10% to the price of the airplane. 
Magic Door Sales, The Stanley Works, Dept. G, 7 


1135 Lake Street, New Britain, Connecticut. The life expectancy of lift truck and 


factory cart tires will be doubled 
through the use of a combination plas 
tic, nylon, and synthetic rubber tire 
compound developed by Wheel Engi 
neering Co., Tulsa, Okla. ‘These hard 
tires are not affected by oil, grease, salt 
brine, or most chemicals and solvents. 


Sales and service distributors in principal cities in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 





This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric According to the company, the cost of 
tools « drapery, industrial and builders hardware + door controls « aluminum windows « stampings « springs the w heels is generally less than for rub- 
+ coatings « strip steel + steel strapping —made in 24 plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany. ber wheels or tires. 
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This ADVANCED 


Calculator offers savings 


every second 


Profit these days is more than a motive...it's a 
compulsion. That's why conscientious managers are 
choosing the world’s most advanced calculator 
Monro-Matic®. That's why more Monroes are being 
bought than ever before. That's why more Monroes 
are in use than any other calculator. And that’s why 
Monroe Calculators are helping to make profit for 
companies like these 


Pa 
or Lote) 


——* 


atelalael-e oliatlichicla maelaM ol-Meleltlelsl Malte) » Mol mia lah ite) ° 


1 every variety of purchase reliola 


‘See the MAN trom MON ROE 


for CALCULATING 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey é x) ADDING «+ ACCOUNTING 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world ae 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 

















EXPANDING INDUSTRY 
‘IS OM THE 


MOVE ro 








ASBESTOS 


YARNS « FABRICS - TAPES 


ek 
clues: =e 


of Management 

Men’s Problems 
Published: weekly — closes 12 days in 
advance. 





———E 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 3 words for box number. 


1DDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bor No 
rasified Adv. Dir. of thia publication 
Send to office nearest you 
VEW YORK 36: P. 0. Bow 1? 
CHICAGO i1 [20 N. Michigan Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Poat 8t, 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


We Only De Executive Search—$10,000- 
$ 000. National or International—All Man- 
agement Areas — N.E.S., Consultants, 1108 
6th St. N.W., Wash., D. C 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Exciting home business or office side line. 
M fail order executive will show you how to 
net large profits with no investment in mer- 
shania or advertising required. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Proven practical, fully 
explained in Free confidential letter. Write: 
Impact! Inc., 3407 Prospect Avenue, Dept. 
10 Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Caan te Buy: a mail order business or 

t spondence course, active or inactive. 
At mstr ong Enterprises, 520 N. Michigan, 
Room R-931, Chicago 11, Ilinois. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
‘nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
nventory. Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased. Payments 
Reduced Receivable Discounting. Re-Dis- 
counting and Installment Financing. Long- 
lerm Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
Financing. U. 8S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 





When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS... 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement. 
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In Research 


Intensive Research in Plastics Reported 


Among Many Study Projects in Russia 


U. S. scientists returning from jaunts to the Soviet Union are 
brimming over with news about research projects there. All 
reports indicate that the Russians are engaged in a tremendous 
amount of research activity in a wide variety of fields of science. 

While a lot of the studies are fairly routine, some of the 
work is rather spectacular. Dr. Jean Henley, Columbia University 
Medical Center, reports a comprehensive effort by Russian medical 
researchers into the problems of death and revival. A systematic 
study is being made of the complex chemical and physical changes 
that occur at death. So far no important discoveries have been 
reported, though some promising leads have been developed. 

A concentration of research effort in the physical sciences was 
noted by Thomas J. Kinsella, president of Allied Chemical’s 
Plastics & Coal Chemicals Div. Kinsella, who toured the Soviet 
Union along with seven other U.S. chemical executives as guests 
of the Russian Chemical Ministry, reports the existence of 
more than 100 well-staffed research institutes engaged in both 
fundamental and applied research in the physical sciences. The 
Polymer Research Institute in Leningrad, he believes, probably 
is working more feverishly on the study of fluorine plastics and 
co-polymers than any other lab in the world. Outstanding progress 
in the development of such high-temperature resistant materials, 
as well as low-cost synthetic fibers and “natural” synthetic rubber, 
are of great importance in today’s military technology. 


Hypnosis Found an Aid in Plastic Surgery; 
Army Has Painless Way to Give “Shots” 


From different sectors of the medical world this week come 
reports of an impressive bundle of research achievements. 

* In London, scientists report that hypnosis may solve one 
of the major problems in plastic surgery—keeping two widely 
separated areas of the body in contact while tissue is being grafted 
from one area to the other. Patients undergoing plastic surgery 
have maintained a “locked position” for up to 28 days under 
hypnosis with little or no discomfort, British surgeons report. 
Methods now in use are apt to immobilize the patient’s joints 
and peatons stiffness that may require weeks of physiotherapy. 

At Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, U.S. Army 
nite researchers have developed a “jet propelled” injector that 
fires vaccine through a person’s skin without puncturing it. ‘The 
new technique is safer than the needle, is painless, and is much 
faster for mass injections. Up to 1,200 soldiers can be given 
shots with one injector in one hour. 

¢ A University of California laboratory in Los Angeles has 
turned up evidence that dog distemper and measles in humans 
may be the same thing. Reports from the Soviet Union say that 
Russian doctors actually have succeeded in passing measles from 
humans to puppies. University of California doctors haven't 
gone this far yet. But they say their tests prove that the viruses 
that cause measles and dog distemper have almost identical incu- 
bation periods, and other peculiar symptomatic likenesses. 
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Facing the Middle East Crisis 


No American need be told that Pres. Eisenhower 
made a fateful decision when he sent the U.S. 
Marines into Lebanon. As Eisenhower himself: im- 
plied in this week’s special message to the nation 
our military intervention in the Middle East could 
lead to a showdown with the Soviet Union. Yet 
most Congressional leaders, Democrats as well as 
Republicans, agreed with former Pres. Truman’s 
opinion that Eisenhower had no other choice. 

This is a healthy reaction—one that speaks well 
for national unity in the present emergency. It 
shows that the Administration and the Congress are 
equally determined to guarantee the survival of 
a free America by meeting the responsibilities we 
have assumed as leader of the free ‘vorld. 

So far as purely national interest dictated the 
intervention, Eisenhower’s move is strictly power 
politics. No one should blink this fact. ‘But surely 
it is time Americans stopped cringing at the thought 
of using power politics in international affairs. We 
have always accepted something akin to it—though 
normally minus the use of force—in our own politi- 
cal and business affairs. And if we are to survive 
against the Soviet threat we cannot avoid it inter- 
nationally—including the use of force—until the 
Soviets and their stooges are ready to give up their 
expansionist ambitions and join with us in estab- 
lishing a world order based on law. 

So long as Moscow pursues its aim of world 
power, whether by direct or indirect aggression, 
the U.S. must stand ready to prevent any further 
erosion of the free world. By our intervention in 
Lebanon, Washington has warned Moscow that we 
intend to keep both the Middle East and Africa 
out of Soviet hands 

However, it is not enough for this nation simply 
to look after its national interest by accepting the 
realities of the world power struggle and by honor- 
ing our political commitments. Given our special 
political traditions and ideas, it is incumbent on 
us, now that we have intervened in the Middle 
East, to frame a policy that matches the more rea- 
sonable aspirations of Arab nationalism 

On the one hand, we must solve the dilemma 
posed by our present support of feudal monarchs 
in the Middle East. To fail now to back them up 
when we have staked our prestige on them and 
they are under attack could lose us the whole area. 
But to hold up their wobbly thrones indefinitely 
would probably be a losing game. 

Then, a constructive policy also means finding 
some solution to the poverty of the great majority 
of Arabs. In view of the oil wealth of the area 
(far greater than that of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere), a solution to Middle East poverty is surely 


120 


within reach—though it may well mean that the 
big international oil companies will have to face 
up to the fact that their operations are so deeply 
affected with national interest that they have a 
different character from other forms of interna- 
tional business. 

In short, it will not be possible for either the 
U.S., or the international oil companies, to recreate 
a pre-Suez situation in the Middle East. We can, 
and should, halt the Soviet incursion into the Middle 
East. But we cannot turn back the tide of Arab 


nationalism, and should not try to. We must, in- 
stead, seek to help the people of the Middle East 
realize their legitimate aspirations—without destroy- 
ing the peace of the world in the process. 


Neglected Research 


The U.S. these days is probably the most research- 
conscious place on earth. Most corporations, of 
course, have long been dedicated to the proposition 
that spending on research pays off in new prod- 
ucts and processes. And the Soviet satellite woke 
up the nation to the necessity of expanding our 
scientific and technological research on a massive 
scale. 

But the rush to catch up on research in the physi- 
cal sciences may lead to neglect in other areas. In 
particular, the whole field of economic research 
needs greater support. 

In the past, businessmen used to operate mostly 
by hunch or guesswork. Now, they have a great 
many guides to policymaking. 

But as Solomon Fabricant of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research recently stated, our fund of 
“economic knowledge is still very far from satis- 
factory.” There are large gaps in our statistics, and 
only scanty information about many areas in our 
economic structure. 

This is obvious from the heated disputes in the 
past year over the budget, credit policy, foreign 
economic policy, and taxes. There were big differ- 
ences, not only in interpreting the facts, but over 
just what the facts were. 

Moreover, economic research also provides insight 
into the way in which our complex system functions. 
Both industry and government badly need such 
knowledge to guide their operations. 

We. may never be able to tame the business cycle 
completely, but economic research has already paid 
off in helping to moderate the swings—and can do 
more. But like all research, work in the field of 
economics is a slow and expensive process. We 
cannot expect to get something for nothing in this 
field any more than in the physical sciences. 
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Anaconda Wire & Cable Company cut lubricant in 
ventories at one plant by two-thirds when they started 


using multi-purpose oils and greases developed by Shell 


Drawing made easy 


To make the springs that snap in mouse- 
traps, the filaments that glow in lamps, the 
cables that suspend bridges or carry elec- 
tricity, you start with metal rods and pull 
or ““draw”’ out wire. 

At the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
plant in Muskegon, Michigan, this opera- 
tion was being slowed by complex mainte- 
nance problems. To service their machines, 
they were using 24 different oils and greases. 
So they asked Shell to help formulate a 
more efficient lubrication plan. 

Shell engineers analyzed the require- 


ments of every machine. They found places 
where one Shell lubricant could do the job 
of several products then in use—and do it 
better. As a result of this study, Anaconda 
was able to reduce inventories to six oils 
and a grease, and save time, storage 
space, money. 

Inventiveness and dependability are 
among the reasons industry turns so often 
to Shell. This is why you, too, can be sure 
of better products, more for your money, 
wherever you buy under the Shell 
name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products S H E 
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“There shall be wings! If the 
accomplishment be not for me, 
"tis for some other’ 
LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519) 
genius of the Renaissance, who 
wrote the first treatise on 
the mechanism of flight in 1505. 
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By utilizing the ultimate in modern engineering concepts, Convair’s Jet-Liner 
is the 20th Century realization of Leonardo da Vinci's hopes and visions of nearly 500 years ago. Fastest and 
finest for the new jet age, the Convair 880 Jet-Liner is truly a modern masterpiece of engineering! 


F cONVAIRI, A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Among airlines first to offer Convair 880 Jet-Liner service will be TWA. DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS ( Brazil) 





